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■ Abstract In this chapter, the recent advances in cartilage biomechanics and elec- 
tromechanics are reviewed and summarized. Our emphasis is on the new experimental 
techniques in cartilage mechanical testing, new experimental and theoretical findings 
in cartilage biomechanics and electromechanics, and emerging theories and computa- 
tional modeling of articular cartilage. The charged nature and depth-dependent inho- 
mogeneity in mechano-electrochemical properties of articular cartilage are examined, 
and their importance in the normal and/or pathological structure-function relationships 
with cartilage is discussed, along with their pathophysiological implications. Develop- 
ments in theoretical and computational models of articular cartilage are summarized, 
and their application in cartilage biomechanics and biology is reviewed. Future direc- 
tions in cartilage biomechanics and mechano-biology research are proposed. 
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INTRODUCTION: STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION 
OF ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

Articular cartilage forms a thin tissue layer that lines the articulating ends of all 
diarthrodial joints in the body. The primary functions of this cartilage layer are to 
minimize contact stresses generated during joint loading and to contribute to lubri- 
cation mechanisms in the joint (1-3). A healthy joint is able to withstand the large 
forces associated with weight-bearing and joint motion over the lifetime of an indi- 
vidual. During pathologies such as osteoarthritis (OA), however, joint degeneration 
is characterized by cartilage and bony changes that lead to deformities, impaired 
joint motions, pain, and disability. The goal of many studies of cartilage mechanics 
over the years has been to determine the relationships between composition, struc- 
ture (micro and macro), and material properties of healthy articular cartilage and, 
perhaps more importantly, to determine changes in its material properties associ- 
ated with degeneration (1,4-12). Herein some of the recent advances in cartilage 
biomechanics and function are reviewed and summarized. The emphasis of this re- 
view is on the new experimental techniques in cartilage mechanical testing, new ex- 
perimental and theoretical findings in cartilage biomechanics and electromechan- 
ics, and emerging theories and computational modeling of articular cartilage. The 
charged nature and depth-dependent inhomogeneity in mechano-electrochemical 
(MEC) properties of articular cartilage are examined and their importance in the 
normal and/or pathological structure-function relationships of cartilage are dis- 
cussed, along with their patho-physiological implications. Developments in theo- 
retical and computational models of articular cartilage are summarized and their 
application in cartilage biomechanics and biology is reviewed. Future directions 
in cartilage biomechanics and mechano-biology research are proposed. 

Articular cartilage can be considered a composite, organic solid matrix that 
is saturated with water and mobile ions (Figure 1). The water phase of cartilage 
constitutes averages from 65 to 80% of the total weight for normal tissue. This 
interstitial water is distributed non-uniformly with depth from the surface (6) and is 
an important constituent in controlling many physical properties (1-3). The dom- 
inant load-carrying structural components of the solid matrix by composition are 
the collagen molecules and the negatively charged proteoglycans (PGs). Collagen, 
on average, constitutes nearly 75% of the dry tissue weight; it assembles to form 
small fibrils and larger fibers with an exquisite architectural arrangement and with 
dimensions that vary through the depth of the cartilage layer (1, 8,9, 13, 14). As 
with water, the distribution of collagen is stratified throughout the depth. The PGs 
of articular cartilage are biomacromolecules, which constitute 20%-30% of the 
solid matrix of cartilage by dry weight. A single PG aggrecan consists of a protein 
core to which numerous glycosaminoglycan (GAG) side chains are attached, with 
at least one negatively charged group, i.e., carboxyl and/or sulfate (15, 16). These 
charged groups give rise to a high-net negative charge density for the aggrecan 
that is quantified as the fixed charge density (FCD), or the number density of 
negative charges on a volume or weight basis (6, 17). Most aggrecan molecules 
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are further bound to a single hyaluronan chain of approximately 5 x 10 5 Da 
to form large PG aggregates of 50-1 00 x 1 0 6 Da (1 5, 1 6). The large size and com- 
plex structure of the PG aggregate immobilize and restrain the molecule within the 
intrafibrillar space, thus forming the solid matrix of articular cartilage (1-3, 15). 

The solid matrix of articular cartilage has a highly specific ultrastructural 
(0. 1-10 jum) arrangement consisting of successive zones from the articular surface 
to the subchondral bone interface (see Figure 1) (1,9, 13, 14). Collagen fibrils in 
the superficial-most region [known as the superficial tangential zone (STZ)] of the 
cartilage layer are densely packed and oriented parallel to the articular surface. 
This collagenous membrane has a relatively low PG content and a lower perme- 
ability to fluid flow (18), which is important in providing for a barrier of high 
resistance against fluid flow when cartilage is compressed (10, 18). In the middle 
or transitional zone, the collagen fibers are larger and have been reported to be ei- 
ther randomly ( 1 , 1 3, 1 9) or radially orientated (14, 20). In the middle zone, the PG 
content will rise from 10% (per dry weight) to 25%, giving rise to a high swelling 
pressure and water content, particularly in tissues with a damaged surface zone 
(6, 2 1 ). In the deepest zones, i.e., the zone nearest to the calcified cartilage and sub- 
chondral bone interface, the PG content is again lower (6), and the collagen fibers 
are larger and form bundles that are oriented perpendicular to the calcified/bony 
interface (13, 14, 20). The PG aggregates in this zone are larger and appear to be 
more saturated with aggrecan than in the surface or middle zones. 

MECHANO-ELECTROCHEMICAL (MEC) BEHAVIOR 
OF ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

When an external load is applied to a diarthrodial joint, cartilage deforms to in- 
crease contact areas and local joint congruence (2, 3). As a result, a combination of 
tensile, shear, and compressive stresses is generated in the cartilage layer in a spa- 
tially varying distribution across the joint and through the cartilage thickness. The 
response of cartilage can be vastly different for compressive, tensile, and shear- 
ing stresses as a result of the specialized composition and structural organization 
of the cartilage layer. Furthermore, the response of the tissue to an applied load 
varies with time, giving rise to well-known viscoelastic behaviors such as creep 
and stress relaxation (Figure 2). There are two distinct dissipative mechanisms in 
response to loading responsible for the known viscoelastic behaviors: (a) the fric- 
tional drag force of interstitial fluid flow through the porous-permeable solid matrix 
(i.e., the flow-dependent mechanism); and (b) the time-dependent deformations of 
the solid macromolecules (i.e., the flow-independent mechanism). Because of the 
charged nature of articular cartilage and the electrolytes dissolved in the interstitial 
water, articular cartilage also exhibits complex electrochemical phenomena in ad- 
dition to its mechanical response, including streaming and diffusion potential and 
charge-dependent osmotic swelling pressures (i.e., the Donnan osmotic pressure). 
New experimental techniques in cartilage mechanical testing, new experimental 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 2 Schematics of load-deformation viscoelastic behaviors of articular cartilage. 
(a) In a creep test, a step force (f 0 ) applied onto a viscoelastic solid results in a transient 
increase of deformation or creep. In articular cartilage, this transient behavior is governed 
by the frictional forces generated as the interstitial fluid flows through the porous-permeable 
solid matrix and by the frictional interactions between the matrix macromolecules such as 
proteoglycan and collagen. Removal of f 0 at tj results in full recovery. In articular cartilage, 
recovery occurs as a result of the elasticity of the solid matrix and fluid imbibition, (Z>) In 
a stress-relaxation test, a displacement is applied at a constant rate, or ramped to to, until a 
desired level of compression is reached. This displacement results in a force-rise followed by 
a period of stress-relaxation for t > t b until an equilibrium force value is reached. In articular 
cartilage, the load rise is the result of the frictional forces of fluid flow and intermolecular 
interactions, and stress relaxation results from fluid redistribution within the tissue and to 
internal rearrangement of the molecular organization. 



and theoretical findings in cartilage biomechanics and electro-mechanics are 
described below. 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

The most frequently used testing configurations for compressive mechanical prop- 
erties of articular cartilage are the confined compression, unconfined compression, 
and indentation tests (Figure 3a; top, middle, bottom, respectively). When carti- 
lage is loaded in compression, a loss of tissue volume occurs owing to fluid ex- 
udation from the tissue. As indicated above, these effects give rise to significant 
time-dependent viscoelastic behaviors such as creep and stress relaxation. The 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 3 (a) Schematics of three configurations frequently used to study the compressive 
behavior of articular cartilage: the confined compression configurations (top), the unconfined 
compression (middle), and the indentation (bottom), (b) Schematics of the tensile testing of 
articular cartilage (top) and a characteristic stress-strain relationship for articular cartilage in 
a steady strain-rate tensile experiment. 



movement of the interstitial fluid through the tissue is accompanied by high fric- 
tional drag forces between the fluid and the solid matrix and high pressures within 
the solid matrix (1, 5, 22-24). Thus, articular cartilage will creep in response to 
an applied constant compressive load (or stress) (Figure 2a) and exhibits stress 
relaxation in response to an applied constant compressive displacement (or strain) 
(Figure 2b). At equilibrium, no fluid flow or pressure gradients exist, and the entire 
load must therefore be borne by the solid matrix. It has been shown experimen- 
tally that for all cartilages tested to date, a remarkably linear relationship between 
the compressive stress and strain exists at equilibrium up to approximately 20% 
strain (22-24). Upon removal of the load or deformation, articular cartilage will 
recover its initial dimensions, largely through the elasticity of the solid matrix, the 
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increased osmotic pressure within the tissue, and the imbibition and redistribution 
of fluid within the interstitium (1 , 22-26). 

Because early studies showed that these time-dependent viscoelastic behav- 
iors of articular cartilage seemed to be related to interstitial fluid flow and exu- 
dation (e.g., 6, 25), it was important to use an appropriate set of constitutive laws 
to describe the stress-strain behavior of this tissue that incorporates interstitial 
fluid flow and provides a method to measure the intrinsic compressive mecha- 
nical properties for the porous-permeable solid matrix. For these reasons, the 
biphasic mixture theory was introduced in 1980 to model articular cartilage as 
a mixture of an incompressible fluid phase and an incompressible solid phase 
that is porous and permeable. Also, the biphasic theory was to provide the the- 
oretical framework to interpret the material property data obtained from experi- 
ments on articular cartilage (1,5, 10,22-24, 26) 1 . It was from this theory that 
the concept of intrinsic material properties of articular cartilage evolved (22). 
Because fluid pressure and internal frictional drag lead to much greater mea- 
sures of load response by the tissue, it was shown that one can measure only the 
true mechanical properties of the collagen-PG solid matrix at equilibrium when 
the fluid pressure or frictional drag vanish. Many misinterpretations of cartilage 
material properties from earlier historical literature arose from a lack of under- 
standing of this fundamental issue. The developments of constitutive theories 
for articular cartilage are reviewed below. The focus here is on the experimen- 
tal determinations of intrinsic compressive properties of articular cartilage and 
other soft-hydrated tissues (1,26,27). In a stress-relaxation or creep test under 
confined compression, characterized by one-dimensional motion but multidimen- 
sional loading (due to the constraining sidewalls), two intrinsic material properties 
of articular cartilage can be determined: (a) the equilibrium confined compression 
aggregate modulus (H A , in units of MPa or 10 6 Pa) and (b) hydraulic permeability 
(k, in units of m 4 /N • s), when an isotropic homogeneous biphasic constitutive the- 
ory (22) is employed to fit the transient stress-relaxation or creep response of the 
loaded specimen (1,5, 22). At equilibrium, the deformation- load (or stress-strain) 
response gives a measure of the intrinsic compressive modulus (as defined above). 
The time course of the stress-relaxation (or creep) is determined by a character- 
istic time constant r, which is defined by the compressive modulus (H A ), perme- 
ability (k) and thickness (h, or distance traveled by the fluid): r = h 2 /H A k. This 
time constant defines the characteristic gel-time of any porous-permeable elas- 
tic solid matrix and hence describes its time-dependent deformational behaviors 
such as stress-relaxation and creep (1,22,24). From this characteristic time con- 
stant r and previously determined equilibrium compressive aggregate modulus H A 
(plus the specimen geometry h), the hydraulic permeability k can be determined. 



'Reference (22), where the biphasic theory was first introduced in 1980, is now the most 
frequently quoted paper ever published in the Journal of Biomechanical Engineering; this 
paper is also the recipient of the 1 982 Melville Medal for the best contribution to the ASME 
archival literature. 
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The equilibrium compressive aggregate modulus for all types of articular car- 
tilage ranges from 0.1-2.0 MPa; the hydraulic permeability is in the range of 
(1.2-6.2) x 10- !6 m 4 /N-s. 

Fluid movements in cartilage loaded in compression are governed by the hy- 
draulic permeability of the solid matrix. This permeability coefficient is in turn 
related to the extracellular matrix pore structure, apparent size, and connectivity 
(1, 6, 17, 22-24, 26-33). The concentration of PGs affects tissue permeability 
as the negative charges have been shown to impede hydraulic fluid flow (1,6, 
29-31); this effect is due to the electro-osmosis phenomenon that always acts to 
impede fluid flow (see below). In addition, the hydraulic permeability is related to 
the amount of compaction the tissue experiences, which results in an increase in 
the FCD and a decrease of apparent pore size (1,6, 29-31). This nonlinear strain- 
dependent permeability function has been successfully modeled by the constitutive 
law k = k 0 e Me , where k Q is the intrinsic permeability coefficient of uncompressed 
tissue, M is the dimensionless nonlinear interaction coefficient, and s is the first 
invariant of the strain tensor (1, 22, 23, 3 1-33). 

The permeability of normal cartilage is extremely small, thus indicating that 
in normal tissues large interstitial fluid pressures and dissipations are occurring 
during compression. These mechanisms for pressurization and high-energy dis- 
sipation provide an efficient method to shield the collagen-PG solid matrix from 
high stresses and strains associated with joint loading, because the pressurized fluid 
component provides for the major load-bearing function in cartilage (1,34,35). 
For example, under a confined compression test of articular cartilage, with si- 
multaneous measurement of the interstitial fluid pressure at the specimen face, 
it was shown that the interstitial fluid immediately pressurizes upon loading and 
constitutes more than 95% of the total load support (34, 35). For normal articular 
cartilage compressive modulus and permeability, this high percentage of fluid load 
support can last more than 500 s due to its large characteristic time constant r; 
hence for all practical purposes, in vivo, as a consequence of cartilage's intrinsic 
biphasic properties, the interstitial fluid shields the collagen-PG solid matrix from 
the high stresses that diarthrodial joints normally experience during the ordinary 
activities of daily living. 

In a stress-relaxation or creep test in unconfined compression, the intrinsic equi- 
librium Young's modulus E, Poisson's ratio v, and hydraulic permeability k can be 
determined assuming isotropic, homogeneous biphasic theory for articular carti- 
lage (22, 36). Similar to the single-phase isotropic, homogeneous, linear elasticity 
theory, there are only two independent, intrinsic equilibrium elastic constants for 
a biphasic mixture: Young's modulus E and Poisson's ratio v. These coefficients 
are related to other intrinsic, equilibrium elastic constants: shear modulus (fi) and 
aggregate modulus (H A ) by n = ^ and H A = {l ^^ 2vy The intrinsic, equi- 
librium Young's modulus of the solid matrix can be determined by the equilibrium 
response in the stress relaxation test, whereas the Poisson's ratio can be determined 
by two approaches: (a) measure directly from the unconfined tissue configuration 
using an optical method to determine the equilibrium lateral expansion during the 
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stress relaxation or creep test (36), or (b) use the master solution to calculate it 
from the biphasic indentation test (see below) (24, 36, 37). The intrinsic, equilib- 
rium Young's modulus in compression ranges from 0.41 to 0.85 MPa; the intrinsic, 
equilibrium Poisson's ratio is in the range of 0.06 to 0. 1 8 (37^42). 

Another important testing technique for measuring compressive properties of 
articular cartilage is an indentation test (Figure 3a, bottom). Advantages of inden- 
tation tests on articular cartilage include a minimal disruption of normal articular 
cartilage microanatomy and the potential use in vivo (24, 38-42). However, an in- 
dentation test involves complex stress fields in articular cartilage under the indenter 
tip and within the tissue, and theoretical or numerical solutions of the indentation 
problem using appropriate constitutive laws for cartilage must be used to deter- 
mine the intrinsic mechanical properties of articular cartilage and to interpret the 
data (24-26, 38-42). Again, using an isotropic, homogeneous biphasic theory for 
articular cartilage, the intrinsic, equilibrium aggregate modulus H A , Poisson's ratio 
v, and hydraulic permeability k can be determined simultaneously. The reported 
range from the combined theoretical and experimental studies falls within the 
same range measured by other techniques such as the unconfined compression 
discussed above [H A , 0.4-0.9 MPa; v, 0.13-0.45; and k, (4-10) x 10" 16 m 4 /N • s]. 
Such cross-calibrations between different testing methodologies give confidence 
not only in the experimental methods, but also in the validity of the biphasic 
theoretical approach to describe the stress-strain behavior of articular cartilage. 

When cartilage is tested in tension, the collagen fibrils and entangled PG 
molecules are aligned and stretched along the axis of loading (Figure 3b } bot- 
tom). For small deformations, when the tensile stress in the specimen is relatively 
small, a nonlinear toe-region is seen in the stress-strain curve owing primarily 
to collagen network realignment as it is pulled through the PG gel, rather than 
stretching of the collagen fibers. 2 For larger deformations, and after realignment, 
the collagen fibers are stretched and hence generate a larger tensile stress due to 
the intrinsic stiffness of the collagen fibrils themselves (4, 43-52). The propor- 
tionality constant in the linear region of the tensile stress-strain curve gives the 
intrinsic, tensile equilibrium Young's modulus, which is a measure of the flow- 
independent stiffness of the collagen-PG solid matrix, and it depends on the density 
of collagen fibers, fiber diameter and orientation, the type and amount of collagen 
cross-linking, and the strength of ionic bonds and frictional interactions between 
the permanent collagen network and the labile PG network. In general, the tensile 
modulus of healthy cartilage varies from 5 MPa to 25 MPa, depending on the loca- 
tion on the joint surface, and on depth and orientation of the test specimen relative 
to the joint surface. These well-known tensile properties clearly demonstrate the 
inhomogeneous and anisotropic nature of articular cartilage. For skeletally mature 
tissue, STZ articular cartilage specimens are much stiffer than middle and deep 
zone samples (4, 43-46), reflecting the effects of zonal collagen distribution. In 



2 There are no covalent bonds, nor are there any other permanent bonds between collagen 
and PGs; hence, collagen can easily slide through the PG gel when pulled. 
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addition, the tensile stiffness is greater for samples oriented parallel to the local 
split-line direction at the articular surface. These split-lines are presumed indica- 
tors of collagen fiber directions at the articular surface (1, 4, 43-46). However, 
for immature bovine specimens (from those joints with the presence of a growth 
plate), the tensile stiffness of the middle and deep zones is greater than that of 
the STZ specimens, possibly reflecting a different collagen ultrastructural organi- 
zation in immature animals (45). For aging human articular cartilage, there is a 
general decline of the tensile modulus (4, 46, 49, 50). 

Comparisons of tensile properties with compressive properties demonstrate 
a dramatic difference between the tensile and compressive elastic properties of 
collagenous tissues such as articular cartilage (1,26). For example, Huang et al. 
(51, 52) performed uniaxial tensile tests of cartilage strips parallel and perpendi- 
cular to local split-line directions, as well as confined compressions along the depth 
direction of osteochondral plugs of human glenohumeral joint cartilage. In the limit 
of 0% strain in the toe region, the equilibrium tensile modulus on the humeral head 
STZ averages greater than 6.5 MPa along the collagen fiber direction and 4.5 MPa 
perpendicular to these directions, whereas the corresponding equilibrium com- 
pressive modulus averaged 0.5 MPa. At higher strains, the equilibrium tensile 
modulus can reach as high as 45 MPa and 25 MPa along parallel and perpendi- 
cular split-line directions, respectively. This two orders of magnitude difference in 
the tension and compression moduli clearly demonstrate the tension-compression 
nonlinear behavior of articular cartilage; using the recently developed conewise 
material symmetry model in the biphasic constitutive equation, this phenomenon 
has been extensively and carefully studied (51-54). The conewise biphasic theory 
provides remarkable accuracy in describing a large variety of tensile and compres- 
sive behaviors known to exist for articular cartilage. 

In the third direction, articular cartilage appears to exhibit anisotropic mechan- 
ical properties as well. The early studies on articular cartilage anisotropy mainly 
emphasized the uniaxial tensile experiments in the articular surface plane and par- 
allel and perpendicular to the split-line directions (43^6). These studies showed 
that the tensile modulus in the direction parallel to the split-line is always greater 
than that in the perpendicular direction, usually by more than a factor of two. Based 
on anisotropic swelling studies, however, it is likely that the tensile modulus in the 
third direction (i.e., radial direction— perpendicular to the surface) is even less, 
although hard experimental evidence is difficult to obtain (55, 56). 

Because the tensile properties of cartilage differ along these three mutually 
perpendicular directions, the elastic material symmetry of cartilage is at least or- 
thotopic, with its three planes of symmetry defined in situ by the split-line direction 
in a plane tangent to the surface (1 -direction), the direction perpendicular to the 
split-line direction in the same tangent plane (2-direction), and the direction normal 
to this plane (3-direction), i.e., the radial (or depth) direction of the cartilage layer. 
Existing literature also supports cartilage anisotropy in tension in measurements 
of Poisson's ratio for cartilage in uniaxial tension. For human humeral head carti- 
lage, Huang et al. (52) reported an average Poisson's ratio value of v I2 = 1.3 for 
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uniaxial tension along the 1 -direction and measurement of the contraction along 
the 2-direction, and a similar average of v 2i = 1.3 for the converse configuration, 
in the STZ of adult articular cartilage; in the middle zone, these values reduced to 
v 12 = 1.2 and v 2 \ — 1.0. 

In contrast to tensile measurements, only a limited number of studies on the 
anisotropy of cartilage in compression are reported. Recently, using a new optical 
technique and incorporating a conewise tension-compression nonlinear biphasic 
mixture theory, Wang et al. tested small cubic cartilage specimens in three direc- 
tions (57). Their results demonstrated that neither the Young's modulus nor the 
Poisson's ratio exhibits the same values when measured along these three loading 
directions (Figure 4). These studies also suggest that a constitutive framework that 
accounts for the distinctly different responses of cartilage in tension and compres- 
sion is more suitable for describing the equilibrium response of cartilage; within 
this context, cartilage exhibits no lower than orthotopic symmetry. 
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Figure 4 (a) The apparent Young's moduli and (b) the apparent Poisson's ratios determined 
for the three directions: along split lines, perpendicular to split lines, and in the depth, at two 
compression levels and at both the top and bottom zones (left and right, respectively) along 
with results of statistical comparisons (*p < 0.01; **p < 0.001). [Modified from (57)]. 
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Mechano-Electrochemical Properties of Articular 
Cartilage: Effects of Fixed Charges 

Increase of tissue hydration and loss of proteoglycans are the earliest signs of 
articular cartilage degeneration during OA (1, 4-7, 46, 56, 58, 59), For this reason 
an understanding of the mechanisms for swelling and development of methods to 
quantify cartilage swelling have been of great interest for many years. Swelling 
in cartilage arises from the presence of a high density of negatively charged PG 
molecules. Each PG-associated negative charge requires a mobile counter-ion (e.g., 
Na + ) that is dissolved within the interstitial fluid to maintain electro-neutrality 
within the interstitium (6). This gives rise to an imbalance of mobile ions be- 
tween interstitium and the external bathing solution. This excess of mobile ions 
colligatively yields a swelling pressure (6, 17, 57-65) that contributes to the 
swelling pressures in articular cartilage and its hydrophilic nature. The swelling 
pressure that is associated with the FCD is known as the Donnan osmotic pressure 
(6, 59-65). 

At equilibrium, the swelling pressure in articular cartilage is balanced by tensile 
forces generated in the collagen network (6, 64) or, in a mathematically more rigor- 
ous and accurate description, balanced by the stresses developed in the load-bearing 
components of solid matrix (1 , 50-62). Therefore, at physiological concentrations, 
the charged solid matrix of cartilage, even when unloaded, is in a state of pre-stress! 
This balance of the Donnan osmotic swelling pressure and the constraining ma- 
trix stress determines the dimensions and hence the equilibrium hydration of the 
cartilage. Thus, changes in this internal swelling pressure, arising from altered ion 
concentrations of the external bath, or changes in the internal GAG content will 
result in changes in tissue dimensions and hydration. In addition, the combined 
variation in GAG concentration and matrix stiffness through the cartilage layer 
will cause nonuniform swelling through the depth and give rise to a warping or 
curling effect (10, 55, 56). 

The swelling behaviors of cartilage have long been observed as a swelling of the 
tissue in hypotonic salt solution or a shrinkage of the tissue in hypertonic salt solu- 
tions. In early studies (6, 58), samples of cartilage were weighed immediately after 
excision and again after equilibration in a physiological test bath (0, 15 M NaCl). 
No significant change was found in the tissue weight of normal human cartilage 
from its in situ value after soaking in the solution. However, a large weight gain was 
observed in slices of human OA articular cartilage (~300 /xm) after equilibration 
in 0.0 1 5 M NaCl compared with 0. 1 5 M NaCl. The largest gain in water was ~20% 
in slices from the middle zone of cartilage, where the FCD is known to be largest 
(see Figure Id). In the same studies, cartilage samples incubated with collagenase 
(thereby loosening the collagen network) gained significantly greater amounts of 
water than normal cartilage, a finding that has been corroborated in later studies of 
bovine cartilage (56, 58, 65). These studies demonstrate that integrity of the colla- 
gen network is important for resisting the swelling pressures in articular cartilage 
and that a damaged collagen network is associated with increased hydration. 
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In addition to techniques designed to quantify dimensional or weight changes of 
cartilage, swelling behaviors have been studied in isometric tensile and compres- 
sion swelling experiments (4,46,55,60,66). In these tests, samples of cartilage 
are held at a fixed length with some initial tensile (or compressive) strain and sub- 
jected to a change in the ionic environment of the bathing solution. The transient 
force recorded at the sample grips increases in response to a solution change from 
0. 1 5 M NaCl to hypotonic solution, which gives evidence of an increase in intersti- 
tial Donnan swelling pressure. The ratio of the equilibrium tensile stresses in two 
varying osmotic environments, as well as the time constant that characterizes the 
stress decay, have been quantified for cartilage (4, 55, 66). This characteristic time 
constant is identical to r given above, except that the permeability coefficient is 
now replaced by the diffusion coefficient. Importantly, these studies have demon- 
strated that the characteristics of swelling in the isometric tension test are highly 
dependent on the ratio of collagen to PG and PG concentration alone. This depen- 
dence also reflects the balance between collagen network forces and the interstitial 
swelling pressure, which governs the swelling mechanism in articular cartilage. 

The negative charges of the proteoglycans are also the source of all the known 
electrochemical events in the cartilage (1,6, 17, 30,31 , 60, 62, 67- 74). By virtue of 
the electro-neutrality law, there is always a cloud of counter-ions (e.g., Ca 2+ , Na + ) 
and co-ions (e.g., Cl~) dissolved in the interstitial water surrounding these fixed 
charges on the proteoglycans. Unlike the fixed charges, however, these ions are free 
to move with the interstitial fluid by convection and through the interstitial fluid 
by diffusion. These fixed charges can profoundly affect not only tissue hydration 
and control of fluid content but also ion transport through the interstitium, and also 
a broad spectrum of other observed MEC responses, such as electric potential and 
current, and the measured apparent material properties of the tissue (71-74). 

Recent theoretical analyses using a triphasic mixture theory have identified 
two important sources of electrical potential in the negatively charged articu- 
lar cartilage: a diffusion potential resulting from the inhomogeneous distribu- 
tion of the fixed charge density — either strain-induced or naturally occurring 
(1,6,50,62,75) — and a streaming potential resulting from fluid flow within 
charged tissue (17, 60, 61, 67, 70-74). These two sources of electrical poten- 
tials have an opposite polarity and compete against each other depending on the 
intrinsic mechanical stiffness and fixed charged density in the tissue. Only a very 
limited number of experimental studies have focused on the MEC behaviors of ar- 
ticular cartilage. However, these recent theoretical studies indicate that the charged 
nature of articular cartilage has a profound influence not only on the swelling and 
electric behaviors but also on mechanical behaviors as well, which is reviewed 
below in the sections on theories of articular cartilage. 

Depth-Dependent Inhomogeneity of 
Articular Cartilage Properties 

The heterogeneous composition and micro-structural organization of carti- 
lage tissue (Figure 1) strongly suggest that there must also be some intrinsic 
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inhomogeneities of the MEC properties. For example, the inhomogeneous dis- 
tribution of proteoglycans must have resulted in an inhomogeneous distribution 
of FCD through the depth of the tissue (e.g., 6, 75). This depth-dependent inho- 
mogeneous FCD has been shown to affect the magnitude of the internal electrical 
potential and current within the interstitium where chondrocytes reside (60, 62, 
74-77). As discussed above, these depth-dependent FCD inhomogeneities may 
have profound effects similar to the spatial variations that collagen composition 
and ultrastructure have on the tensile properties (43-52). The nature and magni- 
tudes of MEC signals transmitted to the chondrocytes in situ, and thus to the cell 
nucleus, are all determined by the mechanical and physicochemical properties of 
the extracellular matrix and that of the pericellular matrix (68, 76-80). Indeed, all 
these MEC events have to be affected by the compositional and material inhomo- 
geneities of the tissue. 

Recent developments of new experimental methodologies have provided addi- 
tional information about cartilage material inhomogeneities in compression and the 
deformational behavior of chondrocytes under loading (56, 57, 76-84). For exam- 
ple, with the help of video microscopy, the fluorescently labeled chondrocyte nuclei 
have been used as the fiducial markers to quantify the inhomogeneous equilibrium 
strain fields within articular cartilage during confined compression (Figure 5). 
Using these strain fields (8 1 , 82), together with applied loads, the depth-dependent 
equilibrium compressive aggregate modulus distributions have been determined 
for the cartilage modeled as an isotropic, inhomogeneous, biphasic material (83, 
84). These results gave an intrinsic aggregate modulus of 1.16 MPa in the super- 
ficial layer and 7.75 MPa in the deep layer (83). Recently, Wang et al. (83,84) 
extended the video microscopy technique developed by Schinagl et af. (81,82) 
by incorporating an optimized digital image correlation technique (using a thin 
plate-spline smoothing technique) and the results of the triphasic theory (60-62) 
to allow the determination of a continuous depth-dependent distribution of the 
aggregate modulus and FCD (83,84). This remarkable breakthrough allowed a 
non-invasive methodology to determine the intrinsic compressive stiffness (H A ) of 
the extracellular matrix and the depth-dependent inhomogeneous FCD distribution 
for articular cartilage (84) (Figure 5). The intrinsic compressive stiffness of the 
solid matrix and FCD are shown in Figure 5. For qualitative comparison, the mean 
FCDs determined from biochemical analyses of the three zones are top slices (the 
surface zone), 0.098 ± 0.016 mEq/ml; the middle slices, 0.1 12 ± 0.019 mEq/ml; 
and bottom slices (the deep zone), 0.132 ± 0.063 mEq/ml. These comparisons 
are very favorable (6, 65). 

Although surface-to-surface measurements (such as the confined aggregate 
modulus or surface-to-surface applied strain) provide bulk properties or bulk char- 
acterization of a tissue, they provide only indirect insights into the internal defor- 
mational behavior of the inhomogeneous tissue. Quantitative analyses of the spatial 
and temporal gradients of strain, pressure, osmotic pressure, and electric potentials 
around chondrocytes require detailed knowledge of the depth-dependent material 
properties. From numerous in vivo (animal models of OA) and in vitro (explant or 
cell culture) studies, it is known that these cells can sense biomechanical stimuli 
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Figure 5 (a) Experimental protocol for determination of the depth-dependent intrinsic 
solid matrix stiffness [H a (z)] and intrinsic fixed charge density (c£). In the plot of the tissue 
thickness versus time, the shaded areas represent various NaCl concentrations, where h phys is 
the initial thickness of the tissue specimen in physiological saline (0.15 M NaCl), h 0 is the 
initial thickness of the tissue specimen in 2 M NaCl, and (l-a)h 0 is the tissue thickness after 
applied compression. The curved portions of the plot represent either shrinking or swelling 
after changing NaCl concentration; the ramps represent stress-relaxation experiments in either 
2 M NaCl or 0.0 1 5 M NaCl. (b) The resulting distribution of the intrinsic fixed charged density 
and intrinsic matrix stiffness. 
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(e.g., 68, 75, 85-92) in their immediate environ. Indeed, joint immobilization and 
altered loading are also important factors in maintaining a healthy tissue (e.g., 7, 
56, 93, 94). Therefore, it is important to know the exact nature of the MEC signals 
in the neighborhood of the cell; only in this manner can we learn how the signal 
transduction process takes place and how it is related to changes in cell biqsynthetic 
and catabolic activities. 

STRUCTURE-FUNCTION OF ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

In previous sections, we reviewed several of the basic known MEC properties of 
articular cartilage. Some of these properties are important in understanding how ar- 
ticular cartilage functions as the bearing and lubricating materials in all diarthrodial 
joints. To appreciate the capacity of articular cartilage to support mechanical load, 
for example, one study has reported that compressive stresses as high as 20 MPa 
exist in the hip (approximately 3000 pounds per square inch) (95). Such high com- 
pressive stresses can easily crush muscles, tendons, and ligaments. How then can 
cartilage survive in these severe loading conditions? Answers come from the mul- 
tiphasic nature of articular cartilage. Because of the relatively low permeability 
of the porous-permeable extracellular matrix of cartilage, it is very difficult for 
the interstitial fluid to escape from the tissue under mechanical loading (1-3, 10, 
22, 23, 26, 29, 32-36, 95-98). Therefore, fluid pressurization built up in cartilage 
contributes to the majority of the load support in cartilage. Indeed, recent studies 
have quantified directly the fluid pressure in cartilage and report that, the fluid 
pressure supports up to 95% of the applied load, whereas the remaining 5% is sup- 
ported by the contacting collagen and PG matrix of the opposing articular surface 
(34,35). 

The mechanism of fluid pressurization not only contributes to the remarkable 
load support capacity of diarthrodial joints but also is the key to the understanding 
of the extremely low-friction coefficient in the joint lubrication of cartilage (1-3, 
34, 35, 96, 97). The friction coefficient of cartilage surface is 20 times smaller 
(5%) than that if the entire load were supported by the collagen and PG extracel- 
lular matrix, as would be the case if interstitial fluid pressurization did not exist. 
Alterations in mechanical properties of cartilage such as decreased elastic modu- 
lus and increased hydraulic permeability, as well as micro-structural changes such 
as surface fibrillations or fissure, all lead to a compromised load support mecha- 
nism in cartilage, especially the loss of fluid pressurization (3, 9, 1 0, 1 8, 22, 29, 94). 
The consequence is an increased fractional coefficient of the joint, which would 
further impose detrimental higher shear stresses on the already damaged extracel- 
lular matrix of cartilage, leading to continuing and accelerated deterioration of its 
mechanical properties. 

Articular cartilage, a metabolically active tissue, is synthesized, organized, and 
maintained by the terminally differentiated chondrocytes that make up less than 
10%ofthe matrix by volume and/or weight (6, 15, 80, 91). The composition and or- 
ganizational structure of the extracellular matrix shield the ensconced chondrocytes 
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from the high stresses and strains generated by joint loading and motion, although 
not completely isolating the cells from their mechanical environment (75-94). 
The extracellular matrix, with associated interstitial fluid, solutes, and ions, can 
collectively be thought of as a mechanical signal transducer that receives input in 
the form of joint loading and yields an output of various extracellular signals (e.g., 
deformation, pressure, electrical), as well as fluid, solute (e.g., nutrient), and ion 
flow fields (76). The predominant mechanical signal in situ for normal articular 
cartilage is hydraulic pressure (95% of the total applied load). The remaining 5% of 
loading must act on the extracellular matrix, and because it is very soft, the matrix 
can also experience considerable amounts of stretch, compression, and shear. A 
deformation-enhanced FCD inhomogeneity also amplifies the electromechanical 
events within the extracellular matrix (76-79, 86, 91). All these signals in turn 
define the MEC milieu for the chondrocytes in situ and may act independently or 
in combination to influence activities of the chondrocytes, or alternatively, may be 
ignored by the chondrocytes. 

The mechanism(s) by which chondrocytes convert physical stimuli to intra- 
cellular signals (e.g., mechano-transduction in the case of mechanical stimuli), 
which in turn direct cell synthetic activities, represents an area of intense current 
orthopedic and biomedical science research. An important step toward the iden- 
tification of these mechanisms must necessarily be an accurate description of the 
nature of the MEC environment around chondrocytes in situ. From the engineering 
perspective, one challenge to defining the chondrocyte MEC environment is the 
development of detailed and accurate constitutive laws for articular cartilage and 
chondrocytes. Such constitutive laws, with all kinds of possible MEC properties 
and external loading as inputs, are necessary to describe the required spatial and 
temporal MEC events, such as the states of stress, strain, pressures (osmotic and 
hydrodynamic), fluid and ion flows, and streaming potentials/currents, within ar- 
ticular cartilage (Figure 6). Clearly this information is needed for understanding 
the signal transduction mechanisms in cartilage. 

An important consideration in functions of articular cartilage is the natural 
inhomogeneity in mechanical properties of cartilage from cartilage surface to the 
underlying subchondral bone. As indicated above, the composition and structure 
of cartilage vary through the depth of the tissue (Figure 1). Not surprisingly, the 
mechanical properties of cartilage also vary through the depth (Figure 5). This 
natural inhomogeneity of mechanical properties in the normal articular cartilage 
may play an important role in augmenting the signal transduction mechanisms to 
the chondrocytes in order to maintain the integrity of the extracellular matrix of 
cartilage. It is a fundamental hypothesis that in order to fully recover and sustain 
load-bearing and lubrication functions of articular cartilage, which have been lost 
through OA or injuries, the natural distribution of the biochemical composition, 
micro-structural organization, and MEC properties of the tissue must be restored 
(7). How to do this remains a difficult and challenging task for orthopedic research 
(99). 
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Figure 6 Diagram of articular cartilage structure and function, chondrocyte distribution, 
and the inter-relationships between composition, mechano-electrochemical signals, and 
chondrocyte biosynthetic activities. 



THEORETICAL AND COMPUTATIONAL MODELING 
OF ARTICULAR CARTILAGE 

Salient viscoelastic, nonlinear, inhomogeneous, and anisotropic properties of ar- 
ticular cartilage have motivated the developments of physiologically realistic, and 
mathematically rigorous and accurate constitutive laws describing the stress-strain 
behaviors of cartilage that can be used to analyze the complex MEC behaviors 
within the tissue (22, 31, 32, 60-62) 3 . These constitutive laws provide a set of 
physically meaningful and measurable mechanical and electrochemical material 
parameters that are needed for defining cartilage properties; this is especially im- 
portant in extracting the relevant material properties from articular cartilage, or 
from any other soft, hydrated-charged connective tissues, in simple testing con- 
figurations. First, these testing configurations are crucial in quantifying functional 
relationships for articular cartilage in normal and diseased states such as in os- 
teoarthritis or for evaluating the functional capacity of newly engineered cartilage 
constructs (99). It is also important that any constitutive theory has to be validated 
by a variety of experiments. Second, defining the chondrocytes MEC environments 
also requires the development of detailed and accurate computational methods that 
incorporate these constitutive laws (e.g., 73, 74, 78, 83, 89, 1 00-1 02). Furthermore, 
all diarthrodial joints have a complex three-dimensional geometry. Thus it requires 



Reference (60) introduced the triphasic theory and was the recipient of the 1992 best paper 
award from the Bioengineering Division of ASME. 
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the developments of efficient computational techniques employing these various 
constitutive laws, as well as accurate anatomic geometries (e.g., 103-105), and the 
high physiological loading levels (e.g., 2, 3, 95, 98, 106). 

Many constitutive theories developed and used since the 1940s include both 
linear and nonlinear elasticity and viscoelasticity theories of various forms and in- 
finitesimal and finite deformation theories; in addition various material anisotropics 
and inhomogeneities have been proposed. This review focuses mainly on the mul- 
tiphasic porous media theories (e.g., 22-24, 29-35, 61, 62, 73, 74, 77, 78, 83, 84), 
in which the material constants in the theory have clear meanings and have been 
or can be measured experimentally. 

There are also several microstructural theories of composite materials (e.g., 
1 07-1 1 0) based on the microstructural organization of articular cartilage and cells. 
These microstructural theories are interesting scenarios, but the challenges lie in 
a complete description of the complex microstructures of the tissue or cell; i.e., 
they should have a significant range of validity and there should be independent 
and objective methods to determine the material constants needed to define the 
deformational behaviors of the tissue before they can be used as predictive models. 
Thus herein, we emphasize the two types of continuum theories commonly used to 
describe the deformational behaviors of these biological tissues: (a) the biphasic 
mixture theories of hydrated soft tissues (e.g., 1, 22-24, 29, 32-35, 78) and (b) the 
multiphasic mixture theories for electrically charged hydrated soft tissues (e.g., 
30, 31, 60-62, 73, 74, 77) that include dissolved ionic species in the interstitial 
fluid. The focus is on the recent advances in the use of continuum mixture theories 
to model these types of biological tissues. 

Biphasic Mixture Theory of Articular Cartilage 

The biphasic theory assumes that articular cartilage is composed of two intrin- 
sically incompressible phases: an interstitial fluid phase and elastic solid matrix 
phase. The solid matrix phase consists of a porous -permeable, elastic-solid matrix 
of collagen type II fibers and PG aggregates. The theory takes the consideration 
that the load support in articular cartilage derives from the fluid pressure in the 
interstitial fluid phase and the elastic stress developed within the solid matrix dur- 
ing loading (22). The movement of water through this porous-permeable solid 
matrix is mainly governed by the frictional drag between solid-fluid interface of 
the micro-pores. Since its appearance in 1980, this biphasic mixture theory for 
articular cartilage has been applied in various experimental and theoretical studies 
of this material (see review articles 1-3, 26). Over the years, these studies have 
included experimental determinations of cartilage mechanical properties in (a) con- 
fined compression of articular cartilage ( 1 , 5, 1 1 , 22, 32, 34, 6 1 , 83), (b) unconfmed 
compression of articular cartilage (36,37,51,52,74, 101, 102), (c) in situ inden- 
tation of articular cartilage (24, 38-42, 87, 88), (d) contact analyses of articular 
cartilage surfaces (1, 2, 26, 100, 111-113), and (e) chondrocyte-matrix interac- 
tion under mechanical loading (78, 86, 88, 1 14). The numerical methods for finite 
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element formulation using the biphasic theory have been developed by Spilker and 
colleagues and applied to indentation and unconfined compression tests of carti- 
lage samples, as well as the chondrocyte-matrix interaction under loading (2, 100, 
1 14-1 20). Recently, a commercial finite element software such as ABAQUS, using 
an equivalent poroelastic formulation, predicted computational results consistent 
with those biphasic finite element analyses (119). Therefore, one may choose to 
use a finite element software that offers equivalent formulation as biphasic theory 
for cartilage mechanics studies. However, care must be exercised to make clear 
the theoretical consistency of the mixture theory approach (biphasic or triphasic) 
used in an application versus that of the poroelasticity approach (121, 122). 

The early success of the isotropic, homogeneous form of biphasic mixture the- 
ory in confined compression of articular cartilage encounters some difficulties in 
predicting viscoelastic behaviors of articular cartilage in testing configurations 
other than confined compression, for example, unconfined or indentation experi- 
ments (36, 101 , 102, 1 15). This should not come as a surprise because one knows 
that articular cartilage is an inhomogeneous, nonlinear, and anisotropic material 
and that the frictionless boundary conditions imposed may not be experimentally 
attainable. Recent advances employing higher levels of tissue material complexi- 
ties have been theoretically modeled, including inhomogeneities in material prop- 
erties and FCD (75, 77, 78, 81-84), material symmetries (transverse isotropy and 
conewise tension-compression nonlinearities), and matrix viscoelasticities (43- 
46, 52-55, 69, 70, 92, 101, 102, 120). These studies have made some exciting 
enhancements in the ability of the biphasic mixture theory to model and describe 
the interstitial mechanical and electrochemical stimuli around chondrocytes. 

The incorporation of a transverse isotropy material tensor into the linearly 
elastic, homogeneous, biphasic formulation improved the predictive power in un- 
confined compression analysis (120) and significantly changed the stress field 
within articular cartilage in a contact problem (92, 100), whereas the inclusion of 
intrinsic matrix viscoelastic properties for the solid matrix in the biphasic theory 
(123) improved the prediction in the unconfined compression, as well as material 
property determinations (10, 51-54, 101, 102). Other efforts of modeling carti- 
lage including the introduction of a fibrous microstructure into the linearly elastic 
biphasic theory demonstrated good agreements between the theoretical prediction 
and experimental data in unconfined compression (124). Most recent studies that 
have incorporated conewise tension-compression nonlinearity (53) and intrinsic 
viscoelasticity (124) into the solid matrix behavior of the biphasic theory have 
demonstrated remarkable accuracy in the modeling articular cartilage deforma- 
tional behaviors (51, 52, 54). Furthermore, the prediction of their theory in fluid 
pressure (34, 35) in confined compression fits well the independent measurements 
of fluid pressure, thus providing further confidence in the ability of the biphasic 
theory to model a variety of deformational behavior commonly exhibited by soft, 
hydrated connective tissues. 

The classical biphasic theory (22) also cannot predict successfully the tensile 
viscoelastic responses of articular cartilage (4, 43-50). It is clear that cartilage 
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exhibits tension-compression nonlinearity and flow-independent viscoelasticity 
(44, 48). The theoretical prediction of the biphasic-conewise linear elasticity model 
cannot describe the viscoelastic response of cartilage under uniaxial tension as well 
(51). This suggests that the intrinsic viscoelasticity (flow- independent) of the solid 
matrix (10, 48, 123, 125, 126) must be manifesting its known viscoelastic behavior 
during tensile tests (51 , 52). This is consistent with the microstructure and compo- 
sition of articular cartilage. When cartilage is loaded in tension, collagen fibers are 
the predominate structural components withstanding the stretch, whereas fluid flow 
and pressurization are the more predominate feature in compression. This probably 
also explains why the biphasic mixture theory, including solid matrix viscoelastic- 
ity, is a better predictor of cartilage response in the unconfined compression test. 
Indeed, the biphasic, conewise (i.e., the bi-linear, stress-strain behavior) elasti- 
city, quasi-linear viscoelasticity (biphasic-CLE-QLV) theory can predict cartilage 
tensile responses extremely well in addition to behaviors in both confined and 
unconfined compression (51,52). These added levels of modeling sophistication 
within the constitutive context of a biphasic mixture theory have the enhanced pre- 
dictive power to describe a variety of testing configurations and confirm the notion 
that articular cartilage is a mixture-type material that is nonlinear, viscoelastic, and 
anisotropic. 

The power of a constitutive model such as the biphasic mixture theory lies 
not only in the characterization of material properties of articular cartilage but 
also in its predictive ability that cannot be obtained from experimental studies or 
from any existing micro-structural models. For example, a biphasic cell-matrix 
interaction model has recently been developed to predict mechanical (fluid and 
solid) interactions in cartilage during compression and thus provide an in-depth 
understanding of the mechanical environment for chondrocytes toward the eluci- 
dation of mechano-signal transduction for metabolic functions (e.g., 78, 79, 86, 
91,114, 127). The mechanical environment at the cellular level was found to be 
time-varying and inhomogeneous, and the large difference (approximately 3 or- 
ders of magnitude) in the elastic properties of the chondrocyte and those of the 
extracellular matrix results in stress concentrations at the cell-matrix interface that 
showed a nearly twofold increase in strain and dilatation (volume change) at the 
cellular level, compared with the macroscopic level (Figure 7) (78, 1 14). The pres- 
ence of a narrow pericellular matrix with properties that differed from those of 
the chondrocyte or extracellular matrix significantly altered the principal stress 
and strain magnitudes and directions within the chondrocyte, suggesting a major 
functional biomechanical role for the pericellular matrix (78, 127). These findings 
suggest that even under simple one-dimensional compressive loading conditions, 
chondrocytes are subjected to a complex local mechanical environment consisting 
of tension, compression, shear, and fluid pressure and flow. Clearly then, knowl- 
edge of the local stress and strain fields in the extracellular matrix is an important 
step in the interpretation of studies of mechano-signal transduction in cartilage ex- 
plant culture models. Another good example for use of the biphasic mixture theory 
is that it can be easily adapted to incorporate the inhomogeneous distribution of 
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aggregate modulus to predict the exact distributions of stress, strain, fluid flow and 
pressure fields inside a cartilage sample (81-84). Therefore, the contribution of 
tissue inhomogeneity toward modulating mechanical environment around chon- 
drocytes inside articular cartilage is now possible. Additional examples are given 
below, while the experimentally derived inhomogeneous distributions of both ag- 
gregate modulus and FCD will be incorporated in a triphasic mixture model of 
articular cartilage (60). 

Multiphasic Mixture Theory of Articular Cartilage 

Because the large negatively charged PG aggregates have much less mobility than 
that of dissolved electrolytes in the interstitial water, these charges can be consid- 
ered as fixed onto the collagen-PG solid matrix (6, 1 5, 1 7, 60, 64). According to the 
Donnan equilibrium ion distribution law (6, 60, 63), the fixed charges attract mobile 
counter-ions that collectively give rise to a swelling pressure within the tissue, i.e., 
the Donnan osmotic pressure. The ions, together with the fixed charges, are also 
responsible for a series of electrochemical responses known to be exhibited by car- 
tilage under loading (1, 6, 17, 27, 30, 31, 67-74, 128-130). These studies showed 
that each phase (the charged solid matrix, water and ions) of the articular cartilage 
contributes to its compressive, tensile, electrokinetic, and transport behaviors. It 
had been well known for over a decade that a broader foundation was needed to pro- 
vide a unified theoretical view encompassing the widely disparate interpretations 
of cartilage physicochemical and swelling properties, mechanical behaviors, and 
electromechanical effects. In the past decade, a number of constitutive theories for 
articular cartilage and other charged connective tissues (e.g., the intervertebral disc) 
have been developed using the multiphasic perspective to account for the known 
electrical phenomena (1, 27, 60-62, 67, 71-74). These theories can be summarized 
in the following categories: (a) triphasic mixture theory (60-62, 73, 74), (b) quad- 
riphasic theory (7 1 , 72), and (c) the ad hoc or structural electromechanical theories 
(55, 67, 129-131). The triphasic mixture theory for charged hydrated tissues was 
developed by Lai et al. in 1 99 1 (60), and the equivalent quadriphasic theories were 
developed by Huyghe & Janssen in 1997 (71). In essence, the difference between 
these two theories is in the counting of phases, i.e., whether one should consider 
Na + and CI" as one or two phases; in the triphasic theory Na + and Cl~ are consid- 
ered as two ionic species of the third phase. 4 In this manner, the triphasic theory 
can accommodate many species such as the multi-electrolyte theory developed by 
Gu et al. (31). This theory has provided the thermodynamic foundation for the 
well-known Hodgkin-Huxley equation of membrane electric potentials. For both 
theories, finite element formulations have been developed for potential complex 
mechanical/chemical loading configurations (72-74). 



4 It is of interest to note that in the 1980s, the attempts in theoretical continuum modeling of 
cartilage electro-mechanical (e.g., 67, 1 3 1 ) or chemo-mechanicai (e.g., 55) phenomena have 
no fixed charges associated with the solid matrix, nor ions in the interstitial fluid (67, 131). 
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The triphasic theory and its extension to incorporate multiple species of the ion 
phase have been used to describe the flow-dependent and flow- independent vis- 
coelastic behaviors, swelling behaviors, and electrokinetic behaviors of charged, 
hydrated soft tissues (1 , 27, 60-62, 67, 71-74). For example, electrokinetic behav- 
iors of charged, hydrated soft tissue under pressure-differential-induced perme- 
ation are related to the balance of convective transport of ions through the tissue 
under zero current condition, in accordance with the phenomenological theory 
(6, 17,67, 131, 132), using electrokinetic coefficients. However, these electroki- 
netic coefficients are not easily related to physical parameters such as FCD, molar 
concentration of the ions, and frictional coefficients between ions/fluid and the 
solid matrix. Using the triphasic theory, explicit expressions among those elec- 
trokinetic coefficients and the physical parameters of the charged tissue have been 
derived (30, 31, 60-62). The triphasic analysis of the stress relaxation test of car- 
tilage tissue in confined compression clearly demonstrates the contribution of the 
FCD in the MEC behaviors of a charged, hydrated soft tissue under compressive 
loading (61, 62). The results show that the apparent equilibrium aggregate modu- 
lus, which can be routinely determined from the biphasic mixture theory, actually 
consists of two parts: the Donnan osmotic pressure and the intrinsic stiffness of 
an uncharged matrix. Contrary to former popular belief, on 100% load support 
(6), the Donnan osmotic pressure contributes up to only approximately 50% of 
the equilibrium-confined compression stiffness (61) and approximately 30% in 
unconfined compression (74). Furthermore, recent theoretical analyses using a 
triphasic mixture theory identified the two important sources of electrical poten- 
tial in negatively charged articular cartilage: a diffusion potential resulting from 
the inhomogeneous distribution of the FCD (either strain-dependent or naturally 
occurring) and a streaming potential resulting from fluid flow convection within 
charged tissue. These two sources of electrical potentials have an opposite polarity 
and compete with each other depending on the intrinsic mechanical stiffness and 
fixed charged density in the tissue (62). 

Using a finite element formulation of isotropic triphasic mixture theory, the 
MEC behaviors of articular cartilage under an unconfined compression have been 
studied (74). This in-depth analysis revealed many important new understand- 
ings and phenomena observed for articular cartilage. The apparent mechanical 
properties of such tissues that can be experimentally measured in an unconfined 
compression experiment are the Young's modulus, Poisson's ratio, and permeabil- 
ity. From Figure 8a, we see that the apparent Poisson's ratio [e.g., as measured 
by an indentation method (24) or by optical method (37)] is always higher than 
the intrinsic Poisson's ratio of an equivalent uncharged ECM. This is due to the 
Donnan swelling effect above the hypertonic reference state that is induced by 
the FCD. Also, from Figure 8Z>, we see that the apparent Young's modulus of a 
charged tissue is always higher than the intrinsic Young's modulus of an equivalent 
uncharged ECM. For such materials, the measured apparent Young's modulus is 
a dependent variable that depends not only on the intrinsic Young's modulus of 
the solid matrix (an independent variable) but also on the FCD and the intrinsic 
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Poisson's ratio (an independent variable). Similarly, this dependence holds true 
for the apparent Poisson's ratio. 

Clearly, these new findings are essential in the proper interpretation of all ex- 
perimental material property measurements for charged-hydrated tissues such as 
articular cartilage. The FCD generates a variety of electrical phenomena thought to 
be important in the understanding of the biology of all such tissues for the mechano- 
signal transduction processes involved in the regulation of cartilage biosynthesis 
(7, 15, 58, 67, 85-92, 99). The electrical potential inside the tissue comes from 
two competing sources: diffusion potential (non-uniform distributions of FCD, de- 
formation or natural) and streaming potential (ion convection by interstitial fluid 
flow). Both potentials depend not only on the values of the FCD and its gradi- 
ents but also on the intrinsic mechanical properties such as the Young's modulus, 
Poisson's ratio, and permeability. Within the physiological range of material pa- 
rameters, the polarity of the potential may be different depending on the values 
of these intrinsic material properties (Figure 9). For softer tissues (such as those 
found in osteoarthritis), the diffusion potential tends to dominate, whereas the 
streaming potential tends to dominate for stiffer tissue (normal cartilage). This 
phenomenon was first pointed out by Lai and co-workers (62) in two other com- 
monly used experimental configurations, i.e., confined compression and direct 
permeation (mentioned above). 

As discussed with the biphasic theory, the triphasic mixture theory and its finite 
element formulation also allow a direct examination of inhomogeneity of material 
properties and FCD on the MEC phenomena inside cartilage tissue and around 
chondrocytes under loading. Using the new data regarding the inhomogeneous 
distributions of both fixed charge density and aggregate modulus derived exper- 
imentally from combined optical microscopy and mechanical testing (133), the 
MEC variables inside cartilage have been calculated. The load during the stress- 
relaxation test is partitioned between the solid and fluid phases of the tissue, man- 
ifested as matrix stress and interstitial fluid pressure. In the triphasic model, the 
fluid pressure derives from both the hydrodynamic fluid pressure and the Donnan 
osmotic pressure. Accordingly, from Figure \0a, the fluid pressure is equal to the 
osmotic pressure at / = 0 and at equilibrium (1200 s) when there is no longer fluid 
flow or exudation from the tissue. At equilibrium, the measurable load (e.g., cal- 
culated total stress) reflects the change in osmotic pressure and solid matrix stress. 
The electrical potential (Figure 10Z>) in the homogeneous tissue is zero at t = 0 and 
at t= 1200 s. This results from the uniform distribution of FCD within the tissue 
before loading and at equilibrium. In contrast, electrical potential gradients exist 
in the inhomogeneous FCD case during the entire stress relaxation response. At 
t = 0 and equilibrium, the electrical potential distribution resembles that for the 
FCD distribution within the inhomogeneous tissue. From Figure 10Z>, there is a 
sign change in the electrical potential inside the inhomogeneous tissue that is not 
observed for the homogeneous tissue. 

These new multiphasic mixture theories have demonstrated their power in quan- 
tification of MEC properties for articular cartilage, as well as prediction of MEC 
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parameters inside cartilage tissue. With further and careful experimental mea- 
surements of those intrinsic MEC material properties for articular cartilage and 
validation of these theories in comparison with experimental data, there will be 
an exponential growth of our understanding of cartilage biomechanics, mechano- 
signal transduction, and cartilage biology. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS IN CARTILAGE 
MECHANO-ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

Within the past decade, significant advances have been made in experimental, the- 
oretical, and biological studies of the basic sciences relating to articular cartilage. 
New testing techniques have emerged such that articular cartilage can be studied in 
great detail in terms of its nonlinear and viscoelastic behaviors, depth-dependent 
inhomogeneity of the MEC properties, and anisotropy characteristics. New ad- 
vanced theories have been developed that encompass these experimental findings. 
The knowledge obtained from both fronts, experimental and theoretical, provides 
enrichment and in-depth understanding of the structure- function relationship in 
articular cartilage and in all soft-hydrated-charged connective tissues as well. In 
molecular biology, an explosion of discoveries of cellular and molecular mecha- 
nisms in cells, including chondrocytes, has been accumulated. The existing body 
of literature already indicates the importance of cartilage biomechanics in the gen- 
eration and maintenance of articular cartilage, as well as regeneration of diseased 
articular cartilage. Mechano-electrochemical factors already have been linked to 
the biosynthetic activities and gene expression of chondrocytes. In the next decade 
of genomic engineering and tissue engineering, cartilage biomechanics will play 
an even more important role in delineating functions of genes and engineering of 
cartilage replacements. Such tissue engineering constructs must be able to function 
in the highly loaded environment of diarthrodial joints for many years. Thus far, 
success has been elusive and is far from guaranteed in clinical situations. 

There is no question that cartilage biomechanics with appropriate, experi- 
mentally validated constitutive theory will continue to play crucial and indis- 
pensable roles in determining the mechano-signals mechanism for chondrocytes. 
Important questions remain: What are the crucial and important MEC signals that 
chondrocytes receive to maintain their normal metabolic functions? What are the 

< — — 

Figure 8 (a) The apparent Poisson's ratio of the tissue at equilibrium versus the 
intrinsic Poisson's ratio of the solid matrix with the FCD as a parameter. The intrin- 
sic shear modulus is fixed as 0.15 MPa. Due to the increased osmotic pressure, the 
charged tissue has larger lateral expansion than the non-charged tissue whose equi- 
librium lateral deformation is determined only by the intrinsic Poisson's ratio of the 
solid matrix, (b) The apparent Young's modulus of the charged and uncharged tissues 
at equilibrium versus the intrinsic Young's modulus of the solid matrix with the same 
intrinsic Poisson's ratio. For the uncharged case, the apparent Young's modulus is 
the same as the intrinsic Young's modulus of the solid matrix and is independent 
of the intrinsic Poisson's ratio of the solid matrix. Due to the increased osmotic pres- 
sure, the charged tissue has larger apparent Young's modulus than the uncharged tissue, 
and the enhancement of the apparent Young's modulus is more remarkable at the low 
value of the intrinsic Poisson's ratio of the solid matrix, i.e., greater apparent com- 
pressibility of the charged matrix. 
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Figure 9 The electrical potential difference inside the tissue and its streaming potential and 
diffusion potential components calculated at 10 s versus the Young's modulus of the solid 
matrix with the initial FCD of 0.2 mEq/ml and a Poisson's ratio of 0.2. The electrical potential 
difference is the electrical potential at the center of the tissue minus the one at the lateral edge 
inside the tissue. This electrical potential difference is zero when E s = 0.46 MPa. 



distributions of these signals (spatial and temporal) in the neighborhood around 
chondrocytes? How are these MEC signals altered in the diseased state of the tissue 
such as osteoarthritis? What are the MEC and biochemical clues to ensure suc- 
cessful cartilage tissue engineering? These are exciting frontiers at the intersection 
of biomechanics, functional genomics, functional tissue engineering, and biology 
of articular cartilage. 

Future experimental studies using new emerging techniques will allow a de- 
tailed description of the nonlinear, flow-dependent/flow-independent viscoelas- 
tic, anisotropic, and electromechanical behaviors of articular cartilage. These de- 
tails will be correlated with the spatial and temporal variations in composition, 



Figure 10 (a) Plot of the spatial distribution and temporal development of fluid 
pressure for the homogeneous and inhomogeneous tissue subjected to stress relaxation 
in confined compression, (b) Plot of the spatial distribution and temporal development 
of electrical potential for the homogeneous and inhomogeneous tissue subjected to 
stress relaxation in confined compression. 
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structure, and function of articular cartilage, and such fundamental experimen- 
tal findings will be incorporated in the refined constitutive theories of articular 
cartilage, and functional cartilage tissue engineering (99, 134-136). The MEC pa- 
rameters can and will be calculated down to the cellular and molecular level (i.e., 
molecular biomechanics of cartilage structure and function) and integrated into 
the biochemical and biophysical pathways of cellular and molecular regulation of 
chondrocyte functions. The practical and clinical applications of these findings and 
theories will play more crucial roles in surgical planning and outcome assessments 
of joint surgeries with improved of computational models. 
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Figure 1 (a) A schematic representation of collagen ultrastructural arrangements in 
the articular cartilage. The superficial tangential zone is a region of densely packed 
collagen sheets with fibers woven randomly in the plane. In the middle zone, the 
collagen fibers are more loosely packed and are randomly orientated. In the deep zone, 
the collagen fibers anatomose forming larger bundles prior to insertion into the calcified 
zone across the tidemark. (b) The distribution of collagen per dry weight as a function 
of depth from the articular surface. Note the concentration of collagen throughout the 
depth reflects the collagen ultrastructural organization, (c) The distribution of water 
content [(total weight minus dry weight)/total weight] as a function of depth from 
the articular surface, (d) The distribution of proteoglycan content per dry weight as a 
function of depth from the articular surface. 
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Figure 7 (a) A schematic of a two-scale biphasic finite element model of chondro- 
cyte-matrix interactions under compression, (b) The results of normalized principal 
stress contour plots indicate that the mechanical environment in chondrocyte is both 
spatial and time-dependent. 
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SUMMARY 



This study focuses on the effect of static and dynamic 
mechanical compression on the biosynthetic activity of 
chondrocytes cultured within agarose gel. 
Chondrocyte/agarose disks (3 mm diameter) were placed 
between impermeable platens and subjected to uniaxial 
unconfined compression at various times in culture (2-43 
days). [ 35 S]sulfate and [ 3 H] proline radiolabel incorpora- 
tion were used as measures of proteoglycan and protein 
synthesis, respectively. Graded levels of static compression 
(up to 50%) produced little or no change in biosynthesis at 
very early times, but resulted in significant decreases in 
synthesis with increasing compression amplitude at later 
times in culture; the latter observation was qualitatively 
similar to that seen in intact cartilage explants. Dynamic 
compression of -3% dynamic strain amplitude (==30 \im 
displacement amplitude) at 0.01-1.0 Hz, superimposed on 
a static offset compression, stimulated radiolabel incorpo- 
ration by an amount that increased with time in culture 
prior to loading as more matrix was deposited around and 
near the cells. This stimulation was also similar to that 
observed in cartilage explants. The presence of greater 
matrix content at later times in culture also created differ- 
ences in biosynthetic response at the center versus near the 



periphery of the 3 mm chondrocyte/agarose disks. The fact 
that chondrocyte response to static compression was sig- 
nificantly affected by the presence or absence of matrix, as 
were the physical properties of the disks, suggested that 
cell-matrix interactions (e.g. mechanical and/or receptor 
mediated) and extracellular physicochemical effects 
(increased [Na + ], reduced pH) may be more important than 
matrix-independent cell deformation and transport limita- 
tions in determining the biosynthetic response to static 
compression. For dynamic compression, fluid flow, 
streaming potentials, and cell-matrix interactions appeared 
to be more significant as stimuli than the small increase in 
fluid pressure, altered molecular transport, and matrix- 
independent cell deformation. The qualitative similarity in 
the biosynthetic response to mechanical compression of 
chondrocytes cultured in agarose gel and chondrocytes in 
intact cartilage further indicates that gel culture preserves 
certain physiological features of chondrocyte behavior and 
can be used to investigate chondrocyte response to physical 
and chemical stimuli in a controlled manner. 

Key words: cartilage, chondrocyte, proteoglycan, matrix 
biomechanics, agarose, stress-mechanical 



INTRODUCTION 

Articular cartilage is the dense connective tissue that functions 
as a bearing material in synovial joints. Adult articular 
cartilage is avascular, aneural and alymphatic; cell nutrition is 
derived primarily from the synovial fluid (Mankin and Brandt, 
1984). Nutrition in immature cartilage is aided by the presence 
of vascular canals. The chondrocytes are responsible for the 
synthesis, maintenance, and gradual turnover of an extracellu- 
lar matrix (ECM) composed principally of a hydrated collagen 
fibril network enmeshed in a gel of highly charged proteogly- 
can (PG) molecules. The composition and architecture of the 
matrix (Maroudas, 1979) and the tissue's high water content 
(70-80% of wet weight) enable cartilage to withstand complex 
compressive, tensile and shear forces in joints (Hodge et al., 
1986; Mowet al., 1984). 



Cartilage extracellular matrix can remodel to meet the func- 
tional demands of loading. For example, repulsive electrostatic 
(osmotic) interactions between the proteoglycan constituents of 
the ECM enable cartilage to resist compressive loads 
(Buschmann and Grodzinsky, 1995; Buschmann, 1992; 
Grodzinsky, 1983; Maroudas, 1979). Animal studies have 
shown that PG content is higher in cartilage that is habitually 
loaded (Caterson and Lowther, 1978; Kiviranta et al, 1988; 
Salter et al, 1980), while immobilization of joints leads to a 
decrease in PG synthesis and total PG content (Akeson et al., 
1973; Kiviranta et al., 1987; Olah and Kostenszky, 1972; 
Palmoski et al., 1 979). There do appear to be limits in the ability 
of chondrocytes to respond to altered functional demands. 
Increasing intensity of normal usage (without experimental 
modification of normal joint anatomy) can eventually result in 
a reduction in PG content (Arokoski et al, 1993; Jurvelin et al., 
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1990; Kiviranta et al., 1992). Animal models of osteoarthritis 
in which an abrupt change in joint motion is surgically intro- 
duced lead to profound attempts at adaptation but eventually 
result in cartilage deterioration and malfunction (Inerot et al., 

1991) . The mechanisms that mediate the biological response to 
mechanical loads in cartilage are not well understood. 

Biosynthesis, metabolism, and turnover of cartilage matrix 
components have been studied extensively in vivo and using 
cell and tissue culture models (Kuettner et al., 1986). Recent in 
vitro studies have shown that mechanical loads can also induce 
metabolic responses in cartilage organ cultures. Static com- 
pression has been found to decrease proteoglycan and protein 
synthesis (Gray et al., 1988; Sah et al., 1989; Schneiderman et 
al., 1986), while dynamic compression at certain frequencies 
and amplitudes stimulated synthesis of these matrix constituents 
(Korver et al, 1992; Parkkinen et al., 1992; Sah et al, 1989). 
These data imply that the presence of physiologic mechanical 
loading forces may be necessary for the proper assembly and 
maintenance of a matrix that can function in the joint. 

Chondrocytes cultured in an agarose gel maintain the 
expression of aggrecan (cartilage-specific large aggregating 
PG) and collagen types characteristic of articular cartilage (pre- 
dominantly collagen II as well as types IX and XI) (Aydelotte 
et al, 1988; Benya and Shaffer, 1982; Sun et al., 1986). The 
maintenance of chondrocyte phenotype during long-term 
culture in agarose gels allowed the development of a mechan- 
ically functional cartilage-like matrix (Buschmann et al., 

1992) . The equilibrium modulus, dynamic stiffness, and oscil- 
latory streaming potential rose to many times (>5x) their initial 
values at the start of the culture; the hydraulic permeability 
decreased to a fraction (-1/10) that of the cell-laden porous 
agarose at the beginning of the culture. In the present study we 
addressed the question of whether mechanical loading of chon- 
drocyte/agarose cultures could affect the rate of synthesis of 
matrix macromolecules. We report that chondrocytes in 
agarose gel respond biosynthetically to static and dynamic 
mechanical loads in a manner similar to that of intact organ 
culture. However, the response to compression was more pro- 
nounced at later times in culture after the level of matrix devel- 
opment was more advanced. Application of mechanical loads 
in a culture environment may therefore significantly alter the 
long-term development of this tissue, and may shed light on 
the physiological events and cellular mechanisms by which 
chondrocytes respond to mechanical signals in vivo. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Isolation of chondrocytes and agarose gel culture 

Saddle sections (~8 kg) from 1 -2 week old calves were obtained from 
a local abattoir (A. Arena, Hopkinton, MA) within 3-4 hours after 
slaughter. The intact femoropatellar groove was isolated as described 
previously (Sah et al, 1989). The region between the lateral and 
medial ridges of the groove was removed as one piece from the under- 
lying bone. After being cleaned of any bone and fibrous material, the 
tissue (19-26 g) was diced into approximately 1 mm 3 pieces and 
cultured in feed medium (DMEM, high glucose, supplemented with 
0.1 mM nonessential amino acids, 0.4 mM proline, 2 mM glutamine, 
100 U/ml penicillin G, 100 |ig/ml streptomycin, 10 (ig/ml ascorbate 
(Gibco), and 10% FBS (Hyclone, Logan, UT)) at 37°C in 
5%C02:95% air. Medium (8 ml/g tissue) was changed daily and 4-6 
days later cells were extracted by sequential pronase/collagenase 



digestion (Kuettner et al., 1982). Cartilage pieces were immersed in 
DMEM with 1% (w/v) pronase (Sigma P5147) and shaken gently for 

1 hour at 37°C. They were then washed in PBS (with 0.9 mM CaCh 
and 0.5 mM MgCb) and shaken gently in DMEM with 5% serum and 
0.4% (w/v) bacterial collagenase (Worthington, type 2) for 4 hours at 
37°C. Cells were isolated from the digest by centrifugation for 10 
minutes at 100 g, resuspended, and passed through a 100 u.m nylon 
filter (Spectrum, Los Angeles). The cells were centrifuged and resus- 
pended again, and passed through a 20 (im filter. Cells were cen- 
trifuged again and resuspended in feed medium (but with no 
ascorbate) in a 300 ml non-vented T-flask so that no air was present 
in the flask. The flask was stored overnight at 4°C. 

Total cell number was determined using a Coulter counter, and cell 
viability was determined with Trypan Blue exclusion on a hemocy- 
tometer. Chondrocytes were then centrifuged, resuspended in DMEM 
and mixed with an equal volume of PBS containing low melting tem- 
perature agarose (SeaPlaque agarose, FMC Bioproducts, Rockland, 
ME) (Aydelotte et al., 1986; Sun et al., 1986) at 37°C to yield ~2xl0 7 
cells/ml in 2% or 3% (w/v) agarose and cast between slab gel elec- 
trophoresis plates separated by 1 mm thick Teflon spacers 
(Buschmann et al., 1992), After gelling at 0°C for 5 minutes followed 
by 4°C for 2-6 hours, approximately 100 disks, 16 mm in diameter 
by 1 mm thick, were cored from the slab gels using a stainless steel 
punch. The chondrocyte/agarose disks were subsequently cultured on 
top of 1 mm pore size nylon mesh (Spectrum, Los Angeles) to 
promote nutrient diffusion from below and above. Each disk was fed 

2 ml per day of medium (as above but with 50 fig/ml ascorbate) up 
to day 16, then 2.5 ml per day up to day 22, 3 ml up to day 32, and 
then 4 ml up to day 47. Agarose disks without chondrocytes were 
prepared and maintained in a similar manner. The data presented 
below represent a compilation of three cultures, of length 47 days, 35 
days, and 28 days. Chondrocytes were cast in 2% and 3% agarose for 
the 47 and 35 day cultures while only 3% gels were made for the 28 
day culture. The cell population for each culture was obtained from 
the two femoropatellar grooves of one animal. 

Chambers for compression-radiolabel experiments 

The chambers for static and dynamic compression, shown schemati- 
cally in Fig. 1, have been described previously (Sah et al., 1989). The 
compressed thickness of the chondrocyte/agarose (CA) disks in the 
static chamber was set by placing teflon spacers between the chamber 
lid and base and applying a weight to the chamber lid, forcing the lid, 
spacer, and base together. These chambers could accommodate 12 
specimens compressed to the desired thickness. A range of compres- 
sion levels was achieved by using multiple chambers with spacers of 
different thicknesses. The static chambers were used in a tissue culture 
incubator and had small lateral channels in their bases allowing 
incubator gas to equilibrate with the medium. The total time to 
assemble and load each chamber was ~5-10 minutes. 

For the dynamic chamber, compression was applied with a mechan- 
ical spectrometer (Dynastat, IMASS, Hingham, MA). A sterile tissue 
culture environment was maintained inside the chamber by recircu- 
lating the medium through a controlled heat exchanger (37°C) and by 
passing a humidified mixture of 5% CC>2:95% air through a 0.22 urn 
filter into the chamber above the fluid level. The dynamic chamber 
accommodated 24 specimens, 1 2 of which were statically compressed 
to 0.73 mm thickness (from 1.00 mm) using a set of pins fixed to the 
chamber lid. The other 12 specimens were compressed using the 
mechanical spectrometer via sliding rods in the chamber lid. They 
were initially compressed to the 0.73 mm static offset over which a 
sinusoidal displacement of 30 jim amplitude was superimposed. The 
dynamic chamber was slightly modified for experiments with chon- 
drocyte/agarose disks: (1) the dynamic compression rods were 
hollowed out to ensure that the weight of the rods alone would not 
significantly compress the specimens; and (2) the medium was stirred 
inside the chamber using a motor-driven stir bar. The stirring helped 
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to eliminate temperature and pH gradients within the chamber and 
stagnant layers at the perimeter of the CA disks. 

The mechanical Spectrometer was interfaced to a computer and a 
frequency synthesizer (Model 5 1 00, Rockland Systems, West Nyack, 
NY) to control the applied compressive displacement (accuracy <1 
urn). During culture experiments, the displacement and resulting load 
were recorded on a chart recorder and/or digitized and stored on a 
computer. Fourier decomposition of the load signal into fundamental 
and higher harmonic components enabled quantitative assessment of 
non-linearities. The total time to load CA disks into the dynamic 
chamber under sterile conditions, seal the chamber, mount it in the 
spectrometer, and begin compression was -30 minutes. 

Compression and radiolabeling protocols 

Twelve 3 mm diameter CA disks were cored out of each 16 mm disk 
used in compression-radiolabel experiments with a stainless steel 
dermal punch (Miltex Instruments, Lake Success, NY). These 3 mm 
disks were then placed in culture dishes with prelabel medium 
(DMEM, low glucose, 10% FBS, 10 mM HEPES, 0.1 mM nonessen- 
tial amino acids, 0.4 mM proline, 100 U/ml penicillin G, 100 u,g/ml 
streptomycin, and 20 fig/ml ascorbate). The dishes were placed in a 
standard incubator for 16-30 hours prior to compression. 

Static mechanical compression 

Forty-eight 3 mm disks cored from four larger 16 mm disks were 
removed from the prelabel dishes and loaded into 4 different static 
compression chambers with medium as above (0.78 ml per well; 1 
disk per well) but containing 10 uCi/ml [ 35 S]sulfate and 20 u€i/ml 
[5 - 3 H] proline to assess the rates of GAG synthesis and amino acid 
uptake and protein synthesis, respectively. The static chambers were 
assembled with spacers to achieve final compressed thicknesses 
between 0.4 mm and 1.0 mm. After culturing the disks for 16 hours 
under compression, the specimens were removed from the chambers 
and analyzed for rates of radiolabel incorporation, GAG content and 
DNA content (see below). Free-swelling disks (1.00-1.09 mm 
thickness depending on the day of culture) were also incubated in 48- 
well dishes, 1 disk per well, alongside the compressed specimens. 

Dynamic mechanical compression 

Twenty- four 3 mm disks cored from two 1 6 mm disks were removed 
from the prelabel dishes and loaded into the dynamic chamber con- 
taining labeled medium (as above but with 20 ml in the single well 
containing all 24 3 mm disks) to provide 12 experimental dynamically 
compressed specimens and 12 controls. Experimental disks were 
subjected to oscillatory compression of 30 u,m amplitude (60 u,m peak- 
peak) superimposed on a static offset compression of 0.73 mm at one 
of the following frequencies: 0.001 Hz, 0.01 Hz, 0.1 Hz, 1.0 Hz. 
Control disks were held statically at 0.73 mm. Dynamic compression 
in the presence of radiolabel continued for 10 hours at which time the 
disks were removed from the chamber and analyzed for rates of incor- 
poration, GAG content and DNA content (see below). Zero-displace- 
ment control experiments were also performed in which no sinusoidal 
displacement was applied to the dynamic compression rods. 

Biochemical analysis of rates of incorporation, GAG 
content, DNA content 

After each compression experiment in the presence of radiolabel, the 
disks were washed 6 times over 2 hours in cold PBS (with ~I mM 
unlabeled sulfate and proline but without CaCb or MgCl2). In one set 
of experiments designed to quantify the spatial variation in radiolabel 
incorporation, 2 mm diameter centers were cored after washing the 3 
mm CA disks and analyzed separately from the 3 mm rings. Disks were 
then lyophilized and digested in 1 ml/disk papain (Sigma P3125, 125 
fig/ml in 0.1 M sodium phosphate, 5 mM Na2-EDTA, and 5 mM 
cysteine-HCl, pH 6.5) for 16 hours at 60°C. The agarose was melted at 
70°C for 10 minutes, immediately followed by vortexing. Portions (100 
|il) of the digest were analyzed for radioactivity by mixing with 100 uJ 



of 10% SDS and 2 ml Scinti-Verse Bio-HP (Fisher) and measuring 
[ 3 H]cpm and [ 35 S]cpm in a liquid scintillation counter (Rack-Beta 1211, 
LKB, Turku, Finland), with corrections for spillover and dilution 
quenching. For some of the disks, the macromolecular fraction of incor- 
porated sulfate was determined by applying 0.5 ml of the digest to a 
PD10 column of Sephadex G-25 (M T cutoff of 1,000-5,000; Pharmacia, 
Piscataway, NJ) and eluting with 2 M guanidine-HCl. Fractions (0.5 
ml) were collected and counted, or alternatively, the macromolecular 
(Vo) and low molecular mass component peaks were pooled and 
counted. The content of sulfated GAG remaining in the disks was 
assessed by reaction of 20 ul portions with 200 u.1 Dimethylmethylene 
Blue dye (DMB) solution (Farndale et al., 1986) in 96-well microptates 
(Nunc) and spectrophotometry (model Vmax plate reader, Molecular 
Devices, Menlo Park, CA); chondroitin sulfate (0-2 ug of shark 
cartilage, Sigma) was used as a standard. The DNA content within the 
disks was measured by reaction of 100 ul portions of the digest with 2 
ml Hoechst 33258 dye solution in an acrylic cuvet and fluorometry, 
using calf thymus DNA as a standard (Kim et al., 1988). GAG lost to 
the medium during culture was assessed by reacting 20 \i\ portions of 
feed medium (every second day up to day 37) in 200 u.1 DMB solution 
as above; no interference from serum or medium was observed. 
Aliquots of the labeled medium from static compression experiments 
were also separated on PD10 columns to obtain macromolecular counts 
in the medium which diffused out during the 16 hour labeling period. 

Histological analysis 

Whole 16 mm disks were removed from culture and fixed in 2% (v/v) 
glutaraldehyde solution buffered with 0.05 M sodium cacodylate, and 
containing 0.7% (w/v) of ruthenium hexaammine trichloride (RHT) 
(Hunziker et al., 1982). Fixation was effected initially at ambient tem- 
perature (6 hours) and subsequently at 4°C (12 hours). Disks were 
then washed in 0.065 M NaCl and 0.1 M sodium cacodylate (pH 7.4) 
and stored in 70% ethanol at 4°C. Following dehydration in a graded 
series of increasing ethanol concentrations, specimens were 
embedded in Epon 812 which was polymerized at +60°C. Semi-thin 
(1 |im) sections, prepared for analysis in the light microscope, were 
stained with Toluidine Blue 0. Thin sections stained with uranyl 
acetate and lead citrate were utilized for -electron microscopic analysis 
in a Hitachi H7100-B electron microscope. 

Physical characterization 

The mechanical and electromechanical properties of 13 mm chon- 
drocyte/agarose disks and control disks with no cells were measured 
as described in (Buschmann et al., 1992). Briefly, 13 mm diameter 
disks were tested in confined compression geometry using the 
mechanical spectrometer. The disk was placed in a tight-fitting 
confining cylindrical well inside a nonconducting chamber filled with 
PBS and equipped with silver/silver-chloride disk electrodes to 
measure the compression-induced uniaxial streaming potential. A 
porous compressing platen was placed on top of the specimen and 
brought into contact with the upper post of the spectrometer. Both 
equilibrium and dynamic mechanical tests were performed. A 
sequence of step compressions (0.5%) was applied from 0-20% com- 
pression. Stress-relaxation between steps was allowed to equilibrate 
before collecting the equilibrium load and proceeding to the next step. 
Once a 20% static offset was obtained, a small amplitude (5-7 u,m) 
sinusoidal displacement was applied at frequencies between 0.01 and 
1.0 Hz. The amplitude and phase of the displacement, load, and 
streaming potential were determined from the digitized data. 



RESULTS 

Time evolution of GAG and DNA content and 
biosynthetic rates 

The rates of GAG and DNA accumulation within the disks 
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during the 3% agarose 47 day culture are shown in Fig. 2. 
These data are from one of the three culture experiments 
described here, but are representative of the 3% agarose 
specimens from all three cultures. GAG concentration (mg/ml- 
disk-volume) increased many-fold and DNA concentration 
increased by -35% over the 47 day culture period. By 30-45 
days in culture, both GAG and DNA concentration had reached 
-1/4 that of the 'parent' calf cartilage tissue. 

The measured [ 35 S] sulfate and [ 3 H]proline incorporation 
during 16-hour radiolabeling of these same free-swelling disks 
are shown versus time in culture in Fig. 2. The corresponding 
rates of sulfate and proline incorporation are also shown 
(nmol/10 6 cells per day), calculated assuming identical intra- 
cellular and extracellular specific activities and normalized to 
cell number using 7.7 pg DNA/cell (Kim et al., 1988). In 
general, the sulfate and proline incorporation levels in chon- 
drocyte/agarose culture were initially higher (before day 30) 
and subsequently similar to that in the intact articular cartilage 
(Fig. 2). For the 47 day culture where both 2% and 3% agarose 
specimens were prepared, the incorporation rates in 2% 
agarose (not shown) were higher (-50%) than those in 3% 
agarose (Fig. 2) on day 3 but by day 1 2 the rates were not sig- 
nificantly different in cultures from the same animal. The rate 
of release of GAG to the medium (not shown) from the large 
16 mm disks increased approximately linearly from day 0 to 
day 10, after which time the rate remained constant at 
(36.2±4.9) fig/disk per day for 2% agarose and (31.3±4.3) 
u.g/disk/day for 3% agarose (mean ± s.d.; n=\2 for each). The 
reduced rate of release in 3% agarose compared to 2% agarose 
seemed to compensate for the lower initial synthetic rate, and 
later in culture (day 20-47) was consistent with a slightly 
higher GAG concentration in the 3% agarose disks (Fig. 2) by 
14±5% compared to 2% agarose specimens (not shown). The 
disks swelled in the axial direction by 5-10% over 47 days with 
no apparent difference between 2% and 3% agarose specimens 
(not shown). This swelling is most likely the result of the depo- 
sition of proteoglycan and its associated electrostatic swelling 
forces (Buschmann and Grodzinsky, 1 995). 

Morphological development 

Chondrocytes fixed within a few hours after seeding (day 0) in 
agarose were homogeneously dispersed, essentially denuded of 
matrix, and structurally disorganized (Fig. 3A and B, and Fig. 
4A and B). After 1 day of culture, the cells regained a normal 
morphological appearance, had synthesized a thin halo of peri- 
cellular matrix, and had expanded in volume (Fig. 3C and D, 
and Fig. 4C and D). By 6 days of culture, the cell-associated 
matrix had grown substantially and continued to expand there- 
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after (Fig. 5). Even though Toluidine Blue stained light micro- 
scopic sections suggested an apparent absence of matrix in the 
lightly stained interterritorial areas at later times (e.g. Fig. 5), 
preliminary electron microscopic evaluation (not shown) 
revealed the presence of matrix granules in this region. In 
addition the agarose seemed to be excluded from the darkly 
stained pericellular region and pushed away from the 
expanding matrix coat into a compact form immediately 
outside the pericellular coat. The lightly stained matrix outside 
this region appeared to be integrated with the agarose. 

Physical properties 

The confined compression equilibrium modulus, Ha (a 
measure of the static equilibrium stiffness of the tissue) and the 
hydraulic permeability k (a measure of the ease of fluid flow 
through the material) were obtained from measurements of the 
dynamic stiffness of 1 3 mm diameter disks in the frequency 
range 0.01-1.0 Hz, as described by Buschmann et al. (1992). 
Fig. 6 shows that the modulus increased and the permeability 
decreased as the culture progressed and matrix was deposited 
in 3% agarose specimens. The streaming potential is a measure 
of the intratissue electric field produced by compression- 
induced fluid flow convecting counterions past fixed charge 
groups on the proteoglycans. The magnitude of these electric 
fields increased several fold during the 47 day culture (Fig. 6). 
The time evolution of these physical properties is qualitatively 
similar to that seen in (Buschmann et al., 1 992) for 2% agarose. 
By day 28, the modulus and streaming potential were -1/5 
those of the 'parent' cartilage and the permeability was about 
twice that of the 'parent' tissue. The average modulus of the 
3% control gel disks with no cells was 17.7±2.7 kPa (Fig. 6) 
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Fig. 1. Schematic of chambers used in the compression-radiolabel 
experiments. 
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Fig. 2. Top: GAG and DNA concentration in 3 mm diameter 
chondrocyte/agarose disks versus time during a 47 day culture, in mg 
per ml of disk volume using 3% agarose. Disk volume increased by 
5% to 1 0% during culture. Bottom: Sulfate and proline incorporation 
versus time in culture using 3% agarose. A = 1.36±0.04 for sulfate, 
0.285± 0.008 for proline. 
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compared to 13.1±2.8 kPa for the 2% controls shown by 
Buschmann (1992) (mean ± s.d.; w=4,5). The hydraulic per- 
meability of the 3% agarose control gels was 36.9±4.6xl0 -15 
m 4 /(N.s) compared to 51.4i8.5xl0" 15 m 4 /(N.s) for 2% agarose 
control gels. 

Biosynthetic response to static and dynamic 
compression in whole 3 mm diameter disks 

The following results pertain to chondrocytes in 3% agarose 
unless otherwise indicated. At early times in culture (day 2) 
when little matrix has yet accumulated (Fig. 2), static com- 



pression of CA disks from a free swelling thickness of 1.00 
mm down to 0.52 mm did not significantly alter the rate of 
[ 35 S]sulfate incorporation (Fig. 7). After 41 days of culture and 
the accumulation of ~l/4 the matrix content of 'parent' disks, 
there was a dose-dependent decrease in [ 35 S]sulfate incorpo- 
ration rate with increasing compression (Fig. 7). The incorpo- 
ration rate at 0.52 mm disk thickness was 22±13% lower than 
disks held at 0.95 mm and significantly lower than that of disks 
taken from day 2 of culture and compressed to the same 0.52 
mm thickness. [ 3 H]proline incorporation followed similar 
trends. At later times, the accumulation of matrix in CA disks 



Fig. 3. (A and B) Agarose gels 
containing freshly seeded 
chondrocytes were fixed within 4 
hours after gels were cast (day 0). 
(C and D) Agarose gels 
containing chondrocytes which 
were fixed on day 1 of culture, 
approximately 24 hours after 
seeding. Cells are homogeneously 
dispersed as individual cells or in 
groups of 2 or 3 cells after gel 
casting (- 15xl0 6 cells/ml). 
Immediately after casting 
chondrocytes appear shrunken and 
contain a disorganized cytoplasm 
(A and B). After I day of culture 
(C and D) a thin matrix coat has 
been generated and the cells are 
expanded with a more structured 
cytoplasm. Single arrowheads - 
cell membrane with no 
identifiable matrix coat. Double 
arrowheads - cell membrane with 
associated matrix coat. Thick 
sections (1 urn) stained with 
Toluidine Blue-O. (A and C) 
Same magnification: bar, 25 urn. 
(B and D) Same magnification: 
bar, 10 urn 
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allowed for greater compression since the presence of matrix compression of chondrocytes in 2% agarose showed very 
helped to retain disk integrity. At early times, compression similar results (not shown). 

further than 0.5 mm resulted in cracking of the agarose. Static PD10 analysis of papain digested 3 mm diameter disks 




Fig. 4. Electron micrographs of individual cells on day 0 (A) and day 1 (C) of culture and the cell/matrix interface on day 0 (B) and day 1 (D) 
of culture. The cell fixed immediately after seeding (A) contains more prominent vacuolar space (V) than after 1 day of culture (C). The 
enzymatic digestion to isolate chondrocytes from cartilage has entirely removed any cell-associated matrix (B). Granules of newly synthesized 
matrix (paired arrowheads) have been incorporated into the agarose gel (single arrowheads) surrounding the chondrocytes after 1 day of culture 
(D), Single arrow - plasmalemma. Double arrows - pericellular matrix. Glutaraldehyde fixation in the presence of RHT. Section staining with 
uranyl acetate and lead citrate. (A) Bar, 1 (im. (C) Bar, 2 u.m. (B and D) same magnification: bar, 0.2 p,m. 
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Fig. 5. Chondrocyte/agarose 
cultures after 6 (A) and 27 (B) 
days of culture. Representative 
light micrographs of Toluidine 
Blue stained 1 u.m sections from 
early and late times in culture 
when mechanical compression 
experiments were performed. The 
more highly developed matrix on 
day 27 is required for the 
transduction of mechanical 
compression of these gels to a 
cellular biosynthetic response. (A 
and B) Same magnification: bar, 
15 fim. 




indicated that 99.2±0.5% of the total [ 35 S]sulfate in the disks 
was macromolecular (n=4). PD10 analysis of the media from 
disks that were statically held at 1.00 mm indicated that 
1.4±0.6% of the total incorporated macromolecular 
[ 35 S]sulfate had diffused out into the medium during the 16 
hour label. 

At early times in culture (days 2-5) there was a small 
increase (6-13%) in the rate of [ 3 5 S] sulfate incorporation in the 
dynamically compressed CA disks when compared to controls 
held at the same static offset thickness (Fig. 8). At later times 
the rate of [ 35 S]sulfate incorporation in the dynamically com- 
pressed CA disks was \5%-25% greater than that of the static 
controls. Proline incorporation followed similar trends with 
levels of stimulation being somewhat higher than sulfate, 1 0- 
20% at early times and 10-35% at late times. The apparent 
increase in stimulation with frequency seen in Fig. 8 could be 
partially due to the 1.0 Hz experiment being done at 41 days 
(in the 47 day culture) compared to 23 days for the 0. 1 Hz and 
0.01 Hz experiments (in the 35 day culture). Only two exper- 
iments were performed at 0.001 Hz. A day 13 experiment 
resulted in a stimulation of sulfate incorporation of 
1 . 128=4=0. 118 (PO.05) in dynamically compressed specimens 
relative to static controls, while a day 24 experiment revealed 
an inhibition of 0.937±0.70 (P>0.05). During the 10 hour com- 
pression-labeling period, -36,000 cycles were completed at 1 
Hz, -3,600 at 0.1 Hz, -360 at 0.01 Hz, and -36 at 0.001 Hz. 
For 3% agarose specimens, the amplitude of the measured 
sinusoidal load decreased during the 10 hour constant com- 
pression-radiolabel experiments due to fatigue of the 
specimens. At early days of culture the load amplitude 
decreased by 15-50% during the 10 hours of applied compres- 
sion, and at later times it decreased by 10-30%. The non- 
linearity in the measured load increased from -5% THD (total 
harmonic distortion) at the beginning of compression to -50% 
THD after 10 hours at early times in culture. At later times in 
cultures, the final value of the THD was -30%. The response 



of chondrocytes in 2% agarose to dynamic compression was 
variable, perhaps due to its lower stiffness and greater fatigue 
during repeated compression. Analysis of GAG and DNA 
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Fig. 6. Equilibrium confined compression modulus, Ha, and 
hydraulic permeability, k y of chondrocytes in 3% agarose disks 
versus time in culture, compared to control 3% agarose disks with no 
cells. The points connected by lines are from a 28 day culture while 
the day 47 points are from a different 47 day culture. These were 
calculated from the dynamic stiffness measured in the frequency 
range (0.01 Hz-1 .0 Hz) using a model (Frank and Grodzinsky, 1987) 
based on the linear KLM biphasic theory (Mow et al., 1980). The 
streaming potential of chondrocyte/agarose disks at two different 
days from the 47 day culture are also shown. 
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Fig. 7. Rate of incorporation of [ 35 S]sulfate and [ 3 H]proline in 3 mm 
diameter chondrocyte/3% agarose disks subjected to increasing 
levels of static compression. Chondrocyte/agarose disks were from 
day 2, before the accumulation of matrix, and day 4 1 after the 
accumulation of matrix (Fig. 2). The compression was applied using 
the chamber in Fig. 1, in unconfined geometry with impermeable 
platens. 



content showed no significant differences between the dynam- 
ically compressed disks and control disks, for all experiments, 
with 2% and 3% agarose. 

Zero-displacement controls using the dynamic chamber 
were performed with the dynamic chamber in an identical 
fashion, but with no applied displacement. In two such exper- 
iments, the relative rates of [ 35 S] sulfate incorporation in the 
disks under the dynamic pins and those under the static pins 
were 1.006±0.112 and 1.048±0.047. For [ 3 H]proline the 
relative rates were 1.066±0.042 and 1.057±0.069 (mean ± s.d.; 
«=10-12). 

Spatial variation of biosynthetic response to static and 
dynamic compression: 2 mm center vs 3 mm ring 

In order to elucidate possible mechanisms involved in the inhi- 
bition of biosynthesis under static compression and the stimu- 
lation of biosynthesis with dynamic compression, experiments 
were done in which the 2 mm center and 3 mm outer ring of 
each 3 mm diameter disk were analyzed separately for incor- 
poration rates, DNA content and GAG content. Fig. 9 shows 
that the inhibition in [ 35 S] sulfate incorporation rate produced 
by static compression was greater in the center of each disk 
than in the outer ring. The incorporation rates plotted in Fig. 9 
are those of the center of each disk relative to the center held 
at 0.95 mm and those of the rings of each disk relative to the 
ring held at 0.95 mm. The total incorporation rates for the 
whole 3 mm disk were calculated from the center and ring of 
each disk. The inhibition in the center and the difference 
between the center and the ring increased with time in culture 
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Fig. 8. Rate of [ 35 S]sulfate and [ 3 H]proline incorporation in 3 mm 
chondrocyte/3% agarose disks subjected to a 30 urn dynamic 
oscillatory displacement, normalized to disks held statically at the 
offset thickness of 0.73 mm. Disks were from early time (day 5 for 
0,01 Hz and 0. 1 Hz, day 2 for 1 .0 Hz) in culture - open bars - and 
late time (day 23 for 0.0 1 Hz and 0. 1 Hz, day 42 for 1 .0 Hz) - solid 
bars, p values were computed using the two tailed Mest for 
dynamically compressed specimens compared to controls (static). 
The stimulation in [ 35 S] sulfate incorporation at later times of culture 
for dynamically compressed disks at 0.0 1 Hz is significantly higher 
than the stimulation at early time (p<0.05). 



for experiments done on day 3, day 13, and day 24, in a dose 
dependent manner. At the levels of compression shown in Fig. 

9 the incorporation rates in the ring were not affected while on 
day 24 the center was depressed by 20±18% when compressed 
to 0.637 mm. Incorporation rates in free-swelling specimens 
were not different from those held between impermeable 
platens at 0.95 mm thickness, near the free-swelling thickness 
of 1.00-1.09 mm. [ 3 H]proline incorporation followed very 
similar trends (data not shown). 2 mm centers were not cored 
on day 3 from disks compressed to 0.64 mm since small cracks 
in the disks prevented accurate coring. At later times disk 
integrity was maintained due to the accumulation of matrix. 

The magnitude of stimulation of synthesis in dynamically 
compressed specimens was greater at later times than earlier 
times as seen in Fig. 8 and it was also greater in the outer ring 
than in the center. The difference between the ring and center 
increased with culture time and deposition of matrix. In Fig. 

10 the rate of incorporation of the ring relative to the center of 
each disk is plotted for dynamically compressed specimens and 
static controls on day 4, 14, and 25. At early times (day 4) there 
is no difference in sulfate incorporation rate between the ring 
and the center in either the experimental or control disks. On 
day 25 the incorporation rate is higher in the ring for both the 
experimentals and controls. The 9% increase in the ring 
relative to the center on day 25 for the control held at a static 
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Fig. 9. Rate of incorporation of [ 35 S]suIfate in the 2 mm diameter 
centers and 3 mm diameter rings of chondrocyte/3%agarose disks 
subjected to increasing levels of static compression. 
Chondrocyte/agarose disks were from day 3, day 13, and day 24 of 
culture. The incorporation rates of the centers on each day are 
normalized to that of the center from the disk compressed to 0.95 
mm on that day. The rings on each day are normalized to the 
incorporation rate of the ring from the disk compressed to 0.95 mm 
on that day. Proline incorporation rates showed similar trends. 



offset thickness of 0.73 mm is consistent with static compres- 
sion experiments shown in Fig. 9. For the experimental disks 
the incorporation rate in the ring was 21% higher than the 
center, a difference which was only partially (~l/2) accounted 
for by the greater inhibition in the center with a static com- 
pression of 0.73 mm. The rings were then preferentially stim- 
ulated by dynamic compression compared to centers. 



DISCUSSION 

Articular chondrocytes grown in three-dimensional agarose gel 
cultures exhibit a biosynthetic response to deformation of the 
gel-cell-matrix system. The intensity of the response increases 
with increasing time of culture and therefore with the degree 
of matrix development, suggesting a fundamental role of the 
ECM in signal transduction. Static (equilibrium) compression 
results in a depression in synthesis of proteoglycans and 
proteins while small amplitude oscillatory dynamic compres- 
sion stimulates synthetic rates. Intact cartilage explants 
respond to these loading regimes in a qualitatively similar 
manner (Sah et al., 1989). Chondrocytes cultured in agarose 
gel therefore not only express molecular and morphological 
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Fig. 10. Rate of incorporation of [ 35 S]sulfate and [ 3 H]proline in the 3 
mm-diameter ring normalized to the 2 mm diameter center of 
chondrocyte/3%agarose disks subjected to a 30 u.m dynamic 
oscillatory displacement at 0. 1 Hz and disks held statically at the 
offset compression of 0.73 mm. Chondrocyte/agarose disks were 
from day 3, day 13, and day 24 of culture. 



characteristics of the chondrocyte phenotype but also respond 
to mechanical loading in a way similar to that of chondrocytes 
in organ culture and in vivo. In view of the fact that matrix 
development tends to be localized to within a few cell 
diameters around cells or cell-groups in agarose, it is suggested 
that the minimal system exhibiting typical responses to 
mechanical loading for chondrocytes includes the cell and its 
immediate pericellular matrix. The flexibility of the agarose 
system is particularly suited to the localization of transduction 
events within this tissue region. 

Biosynthetic response to static compression 

The inhibition of sulfate and proline incorporation rates caused 
by static compression was dependent on the day of culture and, 
therefore, the presence of matrix in chondrocyte/agarose disks. 
Without matrix, at early times in culture, little or no change in 
response to compression was observed (Figs 7 and 9). As 
matrix developed, the inhibition in biosynthesis was enhanced 
(Figs 7 and 9). Comparison with a previous study (Sah et al., 
1989) using the calf 'parent' cartilage explants shows that by 
41 days in culture when the GAG concentration in chondro- 
cyte/agarose disks was ~l/4 that of the 'parent' cartilage disks, 
the relative depression in biosynthesis with compression was 
also ~l/4 of that seen in the calf cartilage disks. However, the 
slopes of the two curves of synthetic rate vs compressed 
thickness are similar in the regions where inhibition of 
synthesis is occurring. The chondrocyte/agarose system may 
require some initial compression to attain a 'physiological 
static offset* after which the response is more quantitatively 
similar to intact cartilage. The spatial variation in biosynthetic 
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response also exhibited a dependence on the level of matrix 
present in the disks. The 2 mm diameter central region of 3 
mm disks was more strongly affected than the 3 mm diameter 
ring, and this difference became accentuated as the culture pro- 
gressed and more matrix was deposited (Fig. 9). This spatial 
variation has also been observed with cartilage (Kim et al., 
1994b). 

Possible mechanisms involved in the transduction of static 
compression to a signal sensed by chondrocytes may be cate- 
gorized as: (1) cell deformation, (2) transport-related, (3) physic- 
ochemical, and (4) cell-matrix interactions. Previous studies 
(Freeman et al., 1994; Lee and Bader, 1994) and ongoing work 
by us indicates that deformation of the agarose gel does result 
in cell-deformation. However, changes in cell shape and volume 
tend to be larger when less matrix is present (i.e. at early times 
in culture), opposite to the change in magnitude of the biosyn- 
thetic response with time in culture observed here. Numerous 
previous studies have also examined the possible role of 
transport limitations resulting from a reduction in the average 
pore size of the matrix under compression (Kim et al, 1994; 
Schneiderman et al., 1986; Tomlinson and Maroudas, 1980). 
The majority of these results to date have suggested that limita- 
tions in the availability of nutrients (e.g. oxygen, sulfate, growth 
factors etc.) is not solely responsible for the observed inhibition 
of biosynthesis in compressed cartilage. Transport related mech- 
anisms may also appear less likely in light of Fig. 9. There were 
no center/ring differences in disks held at 0.95 mm thickness at 
any time in culture, early or late. Furthermore, there was no dif- 
ference in biosynthetic rates between free-swelling disks and 
those with the top and bottom surfaces covered at 0.95 mm 
thickness (data not shown). If transport limitations were signif- 
icant, some center/ring differences could be expected to appear 
in the specimens held at 0.95 mm as the culture progressed. 
Physicochemical mechanisms are related to the decrease in 
hydration with compression and the resulting increase in fixed 
charge density (FCD) associated with the presence of ionized 
charge groups on the proteoglycans. This increase in negative 
FCD increases intra-disk concentrations of cations such as Na + 
and H + , thereby increasing the osmotic pressure and reducing 
the pH. Reduced extracellular pH has been seen to reduce 
cellular biosynthetic rates (Gray et al., 1988); however, longer 
term effects of pH changes and tissue compression were seen to 
be different (Boustany et al., 1994). The importance of physic- 
ochemical events in the chondrocyte/agarose system cannot be 
definitively ascertained on the basis of these studies and our 
present work. 

Fig. 4 shows the beginnings of a substantial development in 
pericellular matrix. The granules in these electron micrographs 
are most likely condensed proteoglycans precipitated by the 
actions of the cationic dye ruthenium hexaammine trichloride 
and the chemical fixative. Proof of a collagen fibrillar network 
is difficult to find at the EM level in these micrographs due to 
the disruptive effects of the fixative. However, previous bio- 
chemical characterization of similar cultures has indicated that 
collagen, predominantly type II, is synthesized and deposited 
in the gel (Buschmann et al., unpublished results). We also 
have preliminary evidence using high-pressure freezing 
fixation that a fine fibrillar network is present. It is possible that 
specific connections between the chondrocyte and this pericel- 
lular matrix are required for the cellular response to mechani- 
cal stimuli. The increased responsiveness of the chondro- 



cyte/agarose cultures with increasing, time in culture could be 
partially a result of the development of the necessary trans- 
duction machinery at the cell-matrix interface, and potentially 
throughout the matrix (Fig. 5). It may be reasonable to assume 
that the chondrocyte itself is in a state of mechanical 
'readiness' after day 1 given its apparently normal morphol- 
ogy after this time (Fig. 3). Although the molecular con- 
stituents of the chondrocyte-matrix interface are only 
beginning to be characterized, some components have been 
identified: pi integrins including ai, 0:3, as, ae and a v (Durr 
et ah, 1993; Enomoto et al., 1993) and the hyaluronan 
receptors, CD44, RHAMM, and TSG-6 (Flannery and Sandy, 
1994; Hardingham and Fosang, 1992; Knudson and Knudson, 
1993). Cell-matrix interactions could have important roles in 
the transduction of mechanical signals, analogous to those seen 
in development and differentiation (Adams and Watt, 1993). 
The role of integrins in mechanotransduction of other cell types 
is well-established (Ingber, 1991). It remains to be elucidated 
which if any of these receptors or intracellular structural alter- 
ations are important in the mechanical feedback system operant 
in cartilage. 

Biosynthetic response to dynamic compression 

A small stimulation in biosynthesis (6-13%) was observed in 
CA disks at early times in culture. At later times in culture, the 
level of stimulation in sulfate incorporation increased to 15- 
25%. The level of stimulation seen in calf cartilage disks under 
similar conditions was 20-40% (Sah et al., 1989). Therefore 
the stimulation in biosynthesis under dynamic compression 
appears to be enhanced when more matrix is present. The data 
of Fig. 10 also show an increase in stimulation in the outer ring 
compared to the center when more matrix is present. 

Some possible mechanisms involved in the transduction of 
small amplitude dynamic compression to a cellular response 
are: (1) altered fluid pressure; (2) enhanced fluid flow 
(transport); (3) induced streaming potentials; (4) cell-matrix 
interactions; and (5) growth factor release from matrix binding 
sites or by cells. Physicochemical changes are probably not 
significant, since the disk volume is nearly constant with com- 
pression amplitudes of ~3%. Oscillatory compression will 
generally increase fluid pressure more in the center than in the 
ring while fluid velocities will be higher in the ring than in the 
center due to the unconfined geometry (Kim et al., 1 994, 1 995). 
The outer ring showed greater stimulation in radiolabel incor- 
poration than the center. Thus, it is unlikely that altered 
pressure is responsible for the stimulation of biosynthesis in 
dynamically compressed CA disks, whereas mechanisms 
related to fluid flow are consistent with a greater stimulation in 
the ring. The maximum fluid pressures induced in dynamic 
compression are approximately equal to the measured stress 
(Kim et al., 1995). For CA disks at late times, the measured 
stress was =30 kPa for a 30 \im displacement imposed on a 1 
mm thick specimen. This is relatively small compared to the 
levels of pressure which have been observed to affect chon- 
drocyte synthetic rates (>1 MPa) (Hall et al., 1991) and is 
approximately 10-20% that in calf cartilage disks. The level of 
stimulation of biosynthesis seen here is of the same order as 
that seen in cartilage disks, but with compression-induced fluid 
pressures about an order of magnitude lower. 

The magnitude of the relative fluid velocity corresponding 
to the known values of frequency, displacement, and disk 
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thickness is proportional to the product of the modulus and 
the hydraulic permeability, Ha x k (Kim et al., 1995). From 
the data of Fig. 7, this product was calculated to be relatively 
constant at 0.5x1 0" 9 m 2 /s during the entire culture (up to 47 
days). The product HaxJc for parent cartilage explants is also 
of the same magnitude. Therefore fluid velocities within 
explant and CA disks are of the same order of magnitude. 
Since the stimulation of synthesis by dynamic compression 
for both CA and explant disks is in the 10-40% range, mech- 
anisms dependent on bulk fluid flow within the disk could 
play a role. For example, convective transport of mobile 
solutes in the extracellular fluid could be enhanced by 
dynamic compression. Given fluid velocities of ~1 \im/s over 
dimensions of ~30 |im, the Peclet number (i.e. the ratio of 
convective-transport/diffusive-transport for a given solute) is 
3xl0" 7 cm 2 s~ l /D, where D is the solute diffusion coefficient. 
Therefore, transport of small molecules (M r <500) with D 
>10~ 7 cm 2 /s will not be significantly enhanced by compres- 
sion induced convection. However, transport of larger 
molecules may be affected. In addition to modulating 
transport, fluid flow can also generate shear stress at the cell 
surface, an important factor in the response of endothelial 
cells to luminal flow (Dull and Davies, 1991). Fluid flow can 
also redistribute and deform ECM components through 
viscous forces. Hence the discussion of cell-matrix interac- 
tions for static compression applies here as well. Electric 
fields (streaming potentials) are generated by fluid flow con- 
vening mobile counterions past ionized charge groups on 
immobilized macromolecules (Grodzinsky, 1983). Streaming 
potential fields are proportional to both fluid velocity and 
matrix fixed charge density. In this context, an increase in 
stimulated biosynthetic response at later times in culture 
would be consistent with a greater fixed charge density even 
though bulk fluid velocities may not increase significantly 
with time in culture (at constant applied dynamic compres- 
sion amplitude). 

In summary, chondrocytes cultured in agarose synthesize, 
assemble and maintain an ECM containing macromolecules 
characteristic of the chondrocyte phenotype. The mechanical 
properties of these CA disks develop during culture to 
approach those of intact articular cartilage. We have further 
shown here that chondrocytes in agarose which have synthe- 
sized a cell-associated matrix exhibit a biosynthetic response 
to compression which is similar to that of explanted cartilage. 
Current evidence points towards the predominance of cell- 
matrix interactions, and fluid flow with its associated electric 
fields as important players informing the chondrocyte of its 
mechanical environment. Based on these findings, we believe 
that the flexibility of the agarose system should enable more 
detailed characterization of transduction pathways in the 
cellular response to mechanical signals. Such information will 
be of use in understanding normal physiology, pathologies (i.e. 
osteoarthritis), and development of cartilage. 
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